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FOREWORD 

This generation is loaded with a burden of fate- 
as was hardly any other in the course of history. In- 
previous periods of stress we had faith in certain 
general conceptions which gave us strength to- 
stand the strain patiently. We have no such 
faith today. The increase of valid knowledge 
called science is having disturbing effects on 
religious traditions also. Only central truths as- 
distinct from the dogmatic and institutional forms 
can appeal to the modem mind which is becoming 
increasingly rationalistic in temper and outlook. 
It is the author’s conviction, which I share, that 
the essential principles of Hinduism have nothing 
to fear from any advance in scientific knowledge 
or historic criticism. In this small book which is 
directed not to the specialist, although based on 
specialised knowledge, but to the general educated 
reader, the author gives ffs aMdeaf^ and precise 
account of the fundaJpiJsiital citeg&ries of Hindu 
thought. He has the gift of imparting information 
as if he were acquiring it. To my mind this book 
is an excellent introduction to the study of Hindu 
religion. 


S. RADHAKRISmirAN 


PREFACE 


Hinduism, resting on numerous and varied 
scriptural texts and covering a vast number of 
sectarian creeds, obviously requires an encyclo- 
paedic treatment. Hinduism at a GZawce, how- 
ever, as the name suggests, is only a broad outline 
of the prominent features of this religion. It 
presents its essential contents in a nutshell, and 
aims at acquainting the busy reader with all that 
Hinduism stands for, and that as quicHy as 
possible. 

Though intended mainly for Hindu students, 
the book seeks to provide the interested public, 
including those living outside India, with neces- 
sary information on this ancient religion. The 
subject has been surveyed from a catholic stand- 
point, and the views of different cxurent schools 
of Hiudu thought have been treated with due 
regard. The first part dwells especially on the 
practical aspect of Hinduism and the second part 
on its ideology. 

Certain Sanskrit words like samsara, mukti, 
bJmta and jiva are closely associated with the 
Hindu Religion. A world of ideas hangs on these 
words. They serve almost as so many keys to 
Hindu thought. Through them one can enter 
into the spirit of Hinduism. But these words have 
no exact equivalents in English. This is why 
they have been used in the original. A dear grasp 
of their meaning will, no doubt, usher the reader 
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into the domain of Hindu thought. Of course, 
these words have been explained in detail, often 
through distinct chapters, and in every case the 
nearest English rendering has been juxtaposed. 
Moreover, a glossary of all such words has been 
appended at the end of the book. 

Sanskrit and other foreign words have been 
italicised, exception being made for names of 
persons, sects, communities, clans, castes, places 
and subjects of study. No diacritical marks could, 
however, be used for helping the correct pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit words. Only where, except in 
the names of persons and places, ‘a’ has to be 
pronounced as in ‘part,’ it has been italicised in 
words of Roman character and mce versa. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan has placed the author 
under a deep debt of gratitude by furnishing this 
book with an appropriate Foreword. Grateful 
acknowledgement is made to Swami Madhava- 
nanda, the Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, who has very kindly gone through the 
manuscripts. 

Our labour will be justified if the book serves 
its purpose by fulfilling a real need throughout 
the English-knowing world. 

NiRVEDANAjNDA 

Ramakrishna Mission 
Students’ Home, Calcutta 
September. 191-1.. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Hinduism is one of the major religions of 
the world. Its followers, numbering nearly three 
hundred millions, dwell in India and they are 
known as the Hindus. 

India has been the motherland of Hinduism 
for a long, long time. How long no one can say 
with precision. Some say that it must be twenty 
thousand years, some others hold that it cannot 
be an3rthing more than three thousand years. 
However, there is no doubt about the fact that 
Hinduism is several thousand years old, and that 
it is older than any other major religion of the 
world. 

In very ancient days Hinduism was known as 
the Arya dharma and its followers the Aryas. 
Their earliest home in India was in the Punjab. 
Nobody has yet been able to say finally where the 
Aryas of the Punjab had come from. Different 
scholars have made different guesses about the 
original home of the Aryas, such as the Arctic 
region, the great table-land of Central Asia, the 
Mediterranean coast, etc. Swami Vivekananda 
was firm in his belief that the Aryas had not come 
from any place outside India.^ 

^ See S'u>. Viv^s Comp, Whs. Vol. XU, p. 29$, Vol. IV, p- $5$ 
and Vol. V, pp. 480-87. 
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However, from tiie Punjab the Aryas gradually 
spread aU over Northern India, which tract then 
came to be known as Aryavarta. In course of 
tune they crossed the Vindhya range and spread 
their reli^on in Southern India. An Arya sage, 
Agastya by name, is said to have led this march 
of the Aryas to the South. 

One UJay like to know how the Aryas canie to 
seailed the Hindus. The origin of the name 
Hindu is rather funny. The river Sindhu (Indus) 
marked the western frontier of the ancient Aryan 
settlCTaent in the Punjab. On the other side of 
tte river lived the ancient Iranians (Persians). 
It was by the name of this river that the Trahians 
called the Aryas. But they could not pronoimce 
the word Sindhu correctly ; they would pronounce 
it as Hindu. So Hindu came to be the name by 
which the Iranians called the Aryas. In course of 
time the Aryas themselves picked up this name 
from the Iranians. 

The name Hindu also is very, very old. When 
the Hindus spread all over India, this entire 
country came to be known as Hindusthan. 

Hindusthan has been the birthplace of many 
saints, many sages, many prophets. Through 
scores of centuries it has been prominently a land 
of religion. Its hills, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
seas and cities have been made holy by the touch 
of religion. These holy places strewn all over the 
country have made Hindusthan really a holy land. 
Through the ages myriads of pilgrims have been 
rushing to and fro from different corners of 
Hindusthan to visit these holy places. And 
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religion bias all along been the mainspring of the 
K life of its people. 

^ It was their religion that gave birth to the 
glorious culture of the Hindus. Even in the very 
J;, ancient days the Hindus produced high class 
;i painting, sculpture, architecture, music and poetry. 
«; They wrote learned treatises on various subjects, 

; ’ such as Grammar, Philology, Logic, Philosophy, 
Politics, Astronomy {Jyotisha), Medicine and 
I Surgery {Ayurveda). They put in valuable 
researdi work in Chemistry and have left behind 
it sxue proofs of their amazing skill in Engineering, 
Irrigation, Ship-building and in many other arts 
and crafts. And all these had their roots in 
rehgion ; the ideas and ideals behind these were 
i inspired mostly by Hindu saints. 

I ln coiuse of time, out of the great religion of 
i the Hindus came two mighty offshoots, namely. 
Jainism and Buddhism. Hinduism together with 
its branch Buddhism spread even beyond the 
borders of Hindusthan. Countries like Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Malaya, 
f| Java, Bali, Sumatra, China, Korea, Japan, 
ft Afghanistan and Turkestan came under the sway 
|t of one or both of these reli^ons. Even in far off 
I? Mexico in North America scholars have detected 
, traces of Hindu civilisation. The people of these 
Iv foreign lands hailed with delight the superior 
culture of the Hindus. The Hindus would never 
thrust their religion upon other people by force or 
i stratagem. Peace, love, sympathy and service were 
•; ! their watchwords. Wherever they went they gave 
a lift to the people of the land from primitive life. 

S': 16 
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Surely, Hindustliaii has been the mother of | 
civilisation in the East. And evidences^ have | 
already come up to prove that Hindu ideas | 
travehed even to ancient Greece, the cradle of | 
Western civilisation. 

In its march through scores of centimes ; 
Hinduism has been growing in bulk and variety, i 
Within its fold there is now room for numerous 
sects, such as the Vaishnavas, the Shaktas, the ^ 
Shaivas, the Sauras, the Ganapatyas, etc. Within ] 
each of these sects again there is room for numer- | 
ous distinct groups. Moreover, the faiths of the | 
Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Sikhs, the Arya Samaj, 1 
the Brahmo Samaj also are derived from 
lEnduism. | 

For some time past the hoary religion of the | 
Hindus has been spreading its message in the far | 
West. Many people in Europe and America are | 
learning to esteem the Hindu view of life. Some | 
of them are actually going so far as to adopt | 
Hindu ideas and ideals. | 

Indeed the great religion of the Hindus is a f 
naighty force for universal good. This is why this f 
religion could have such a brilliant record of past | 
achievements. And this is why the Hindus have I 
reasons to believe that their religion is destined to | 
have a more glorious future. | 

The following pages contain a brief rSsumS of I 
the essential contents of this religion. | 

* Tlie Ltgacy of ItuKo, (Ed. by G. T. Garratt), pp. 1-24. | 
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DHARMA 

WHAT THE HINDUS MEAN BY RELIGION 

The word ‘religion’ means a system of faith 
and worship. Belief in the tenets of a Church and 
performance of certain rituals prescribed by it are 
all that is required of a devout man by what is 
com m only known as rehgion in the West. 

The Hindu word dharma appears to have a 
much deeper and wider meaning than the word 
‘religion.’ Derived from the Sanskrit root dhri 
(to hold), dharma stands for that which holds up 
the existence of a thing. Everything in the uni- 
verse has its dharma, because it must rely on 
something for its existence. And what is it on 
which the existence of a thing mainly depends ? 
Well, it is the essential nattire of a thing without 
which it can never exist. The essential nature of 
a thing, therefore, is called its dharma. Thus the 
power of burning is "the dharma of fixe ; inertness 
is the dharma of all inanimate objects. Man also 
has an essential nature that upholds his existence 
as something distinct from the rest of creation. 
And this must be the dharma of man, that is, 
manava dharma. 

Now, what is the essential nature of man ? 
The Hindus uphold that it is the power of 
becoming divine that marks out man from all 
other beings. This power, therefore, is manava 
dharma. 

But how is it possible for man to become 
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divine ? Because Divinity is already within him. 
Hinduism teaches that God is present everywhere.’^ 
He is also in our hearts. We are divine by nature. 
But Divinity hes deep in our being. We do not 
perceive It so long as oiu: imclean mind stands 
in the way. Just as light cannot be seen through 
a smoky chimney, so God cannot be seen through 
an unclean mind, though all the while He is in us 
and everywhere about us. If we want light we 
have to cleanse the chimney ; so if we want to 
bring out the Divinity in us we have to cleanse 
our mind. 

Lust, greed, anger, hatred, envy, pride, selfish- 
are so many impurities that obscure the 
Divinity within us. So lotig as these sway our 
mind, we make mistakes almost at every step of 
our life and very often behave exactly like brutes ; 
our imperfection fills the cup of our misery and 
brings untold sufferings upon others. 

Yes, it is due to these impurities that, at the 
start, we seem to stand on a level with the brutes. 

we are not brutes. Why? Simply because 
we can work our way up to Divinity, which the 
brutes cannot. As men we are born wnth the 
power of removing all the impurities of our mind 
and booming divine in all our bearings. This is 
precisely our manava dharma. Those who revel 
in these impurities have not yet emerged as men ; 
they are only beasts in human form. While those 
%ho succeed in dleansing their minds thoroughly 
aadl bringing out the Divinity within them are 
real men, perfect men. 

‘ Cf. Isk. Vp. 1. 
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Of course, the path is long and the goal is far 
^ead. To bring out the Divinity in us completely 
is no easy job. The whole advance cannot be 
made by a single step. Yet it is a fact that a 
little progress on the path of dharma has its own 
reward. As our minds become purer, we grow 
wiser and get more strength and more joy. This 
inspires us to move forward and gradually increase 
our wisdom, strength and joy. 

This process goes on from birth to birth-till the 
mind becomes absolutely pure. It is then that 
man can see God, touch God, talk with God and 
can even become one with God. Then reahy] 
man becomes perfect. For it is then that th^; 
Divinity that has aU along been within him does' 
manifest Itself completely. 

Indeed the seer of God becomes truly divine, 
full of love, joy, wisdom and strength. He rises 
above nature and becomes absolutely free. 
Nothing can bind him or shake .him. Nothing can 
disturb the peace of his mind. He has no want, 
no misery, no fear and no cause for strife or grief. 
His face always beams with divine joy and his 
conduct marks him out as a man of God. His 
selfless love flows alike to all. His contact brings 
strength, purity and solace to all who come near 
him. Verily such a man has reached the goal of 
human life and he alone may be said to be a truly 
religious man or a perfect man. : 

The world has seen many such blessed seers of 
God in different lands and different ages. They 
aire truly the salt of the human race. Out of the 
fulness of their hearts they preached what they 
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saw and felt. They taught all, who flocked to 
them, the steps that had led them to realise God. 
These teachings comprise the bulk of the religions 
of the world. 

The different seers, however, discovered differ- 
ent methods of cleansing the mind. Their teach- 
ings are essentially alike. These vary only in 
minor details. All true religions of the world lead 
us ahke to the same goal, namely, to perfection, if, 
of course, they axe followed faithfully. Each of 
them is a correct path to Divinity. The Hindus 
have been taught to regard religion in this light. 

Yes, according to the Hindu view there is 
nothing wrong with the religions as they have been 
preached by the prophets and seers of God. The 
original teachings are priceless. They can give 
us a sure and correct lead. These are the true 
religions of the world. 

But, unfortunately, what passes as religion in 
the world often appears to contain more of husk 
than of kernel. The spirit of the original teachings 
is buried under a heap of senseless dogmas. It 
comes to such a pass because very often religion is 
taken charge of by people who are not at all 
qualified for the task. Frequently people with 
impure minds pose as priests and preachers. They 
themselves cannot have any insight into things 
spiritual. They fail to grasp the import of 
the original teachings. And this is why when 
they start explaining religion to others they 
make a mess of the whole thing. In their 
hands religion degenerates into a mere creed, 
a bundle of crude dogmas and meaningless 
*0 
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rituals. Their followers become wild and fanatic,, 
and religion becomes a cause for communal fight.. 
Instead of taking to religion for seK-purification,,, 
the followers of different religions often engage: 
themselves in breaking one another’s heads. And 
this is called religion ! 

Such crude stuff naturally shocks the more 
sensible ones who, unfortunately, rush to give up 
religion altogether. But there are always some* 
wise people in the world who cannot be duped by 
the unillumined priests. They see through the 
game ; they find that the crudities of religion 
imported by ignorant priests and preadiers lie just 
on the surface, beneath which there is priceless- 
treasure. 

Hinduism teaches us to distinguish this crude 
stuff from real religion. It warns us of the danger 
of being led by impostors and asks us to get religion 
from the source, from the original teachings of 
the seers and prophets. If these teachings require 
explanation, that has to come from some other- 
seer of God. Not only this, Hinduism advises 
everyone to find a seer to be his spiritual guide 
{guru). 

We should not forget that religion is something- 
immensely practical. No amount of tall talk will 
do. If we want to be real men we have to cleanse 
our mind. This is precisely the task before us. 
Simply to count oneself as a Hindu, or a Muslim, or* 
a Christian, is nothing. Merely to subscribe to the 
■views of a Chmch is not enough. Nor is it enough 
to be only versed in one’s religious lore. One has 
to put into practice the teachings of the great seers*: 
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-and prophets of one’s own religion and regulate | 
-one’s entire life accordingly. • This alone can lead | 
us towards the goal. We have to bring out the I 
Divinity within us and become real men, and for | 
this, we have to strive our best. Realty, we attain | 
•dharma, that is, our essential nature, only when | 
‘God in us becomes fully manifest. And for achiev- | 
ing this aim we should spare no pains. 1 

Now, let us sum up what we have learnt from ''i 

this chapter. Everything in creation is essentially i 
divine.^ It is given to man only to fuUy manifest ) 
the Divinity within him and become divine in all 
his bearings.^ Then alone he attains perfection , | 
and .becomes a real man distinct from aU other 
beings. He enjoys imbounded freedom, bliss, f 
power and wisdom. He can then speak hke one 
in authority, and inspire others to go ahead. 
Religion teaches man how he can reach this blessed ; 
goal. Every religion, as it has been taught by its | 
prophet or prophets, shows a correct path towards 
this goal. This is why religion is something 
immensely practical. We have to strive hard to 
carry out aU that religion wants us to do. We | 

have to form our attitude towards Hfe and shape | 

our conduct according to its teachings. If we go | 
the other way and revel in our impurities we sink | 
to the brute level. These, in short, are some of 
the fundamental teachings of Hinduism and from | 
these we get a general idea of what the Hindus i 
mean by religion. i 

‘ cf. ChK Vp. in. 14. 1. i 

* Cf. Mitnd, ZTp. in. 2 9. 
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THE HINDU SHISTRAS 

The teachings of the Hindu seers comprise the 
religion known as Hinduism or Hindu dharma. 
The holy texts that contain these teachings are 
known as the Shdstras. 

Who is God ? Where does He dwell ? What" 
does He look like ? How are we related to Him ? 
W'hy should we strive to realise Him ? One may 
learn all these from the Shdstras. Moreover, the 
Shdstras teach us the methods of realising God, 
How are we to bring out the Divinity within us ? 
What are the obstades in the way ? How are we 
to get over them ? How shoxild we behave ? 
What acts are we to perform ? What acts are we 
to refrain from ? The Shdstras baach us all these 
as well. 

The Hindus have been treading the path of 
religion for scores of centuries. Throughout this 
period countless earnest souls have reached the 
goal of religion by realising God. Many of these 
sages struck new paths leading to the same goal. 
Thus many methods of reaching perfection were 
discovered in this holy land by the Hindu sages. 
This is why the Hindu Shdstras, unlike the Scrip- 
tures of other religions, are many in numbCT a^ 
variety. Moreover, the need of explaining reli^on 
to different classes of people gave rise to different 
classes of Shdstras. 

VEDAS 

Of these many and diverse Hindu Shdstras, the 

8 * 
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oldest are the Vedas. The rest derive their origin 
from the Vedas. The Vedas are based on direct 
revelation. This is why they are called ShruU 
and their authority is unquestioned. All other 
Hindu Shdstras owe their authority to the Vedas 
and are known as Smriti. 

The Vedas are older than any other Scripture 
of the world. Derived from the Sanskrit root vid 
which means ‘to know’, the word Veda came to 
mean “knowledge of God’. As the creation is 
infini te and eternal, so is the knowledge of God 
infinite and eternal. Hence, Veda, as knowledge 
of God, is inexhaustible and it exists eternally in 
the universe. Portions of this knowledge were 
discovered by hundreds of Hindu seers, and these 
we find recorded in what has come down to us as 
the Vedic texts. The Hindu seers who discovered 
these axe known' as the Vedic rishis. It is worth 
noticing that in the Vedas more prominence is 
given to the truths discovered than to the dis- 
coverers. As a matter of fact many of the rishis 
did not care even to leave their names behind. 

The Vedas are four in number. They are 
known as Riff-Veda, Sdma-Veda, Yajxvr-Veda and 
Atharva~Veda. Each of these consists of two 
sectiom, namely, Samhitd and Brdhmana. llie 
Samhitd section contains hymns or mantras and 
the Brdhmana section dwells on the meaning and 
use of these hymns. 

The Hindus of yore would not worship gods 
and goddesses in images as we do now. Their 
worsh^ consisted in reciting hymns {mantras) 
and offering oblations in sacred fire. This kind 
ii 
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of worship is called yajna (sacrifice). The 
Brahmana sections of the Vedas describe the 
various kinds of yajna. The mantras contained 
in the Samhita sections have to be recited 
in course of the yajnas. From the Brahmana 
sections one may learn when, how and which 
mcmtras have to be redted during the perform- 
ance of any yajna. 

UPANISHADS 

Certain portions of the Vedas are known as 
the Upanishads. They are also called Vedanta, 
either because they occur towards the end of the 
Vedas, or because they contain the cream or 
essence of the Vedas. 

The bulk of the Vedas deals with details 
related to yajnas. The yajnas, that is, the ancient 
modes of worship, are nothing but ceremonials to 
be performed for purifying one’s mind so that it 
may become fit for receiving the knowledge of 
God. Hence this portion of the Vedas concerned 
mainly with ceremonials {karma), is known as 
the Karma-handa. On the other hand, the 
portions of the Vedas known as the Upanishads 
dwell primarily on the knowledge of God. This 
is why they constitute what is known as the 
Jndna-kanda of the Vedas. 

Where and how does God exist ? How are 
man and the universe related to Him ? How and 
why should one try to realise God ? What does 
exactly happen when one realises Him ? All these 
may be learnt from the Upanishads (or Vedanta) . 

The Upanishads are many in number. Each 
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of the ioraf Vedas contains several TJpanishads. 
Of these the following may be remembered : Isha, 
Kena, Katha, Prasfma, Mwidaha, M&nduhya^ 
AMwrma, taittkiya, €hhmdogya, Brihaddranyaka 
aad Shwetdshwatara,. 

SMEEnS 

Some sages like Manu and Yajnavalkya 
compiled codes or manuals of Hindu life. These 
are known particularly as Smritis, though the 
tmn SmriU in a broader sense covers all Hindu 
Shastras except the Vedas. From these Smritis 
by Mahu, Yajnavalkya and other sages a Hindu 
learns how he has to ^end his entire life. They 
instruct him as to how he should behave at 
different periods of his life {dshrama), and also 
what special dtfties are enjoined on bim due to 
his birth in a particular social group {vama)^ 
These also describe all ceremonies connected with 
the domestic life of a Hindu. Moreover, these lay 
down domestic and social laws for the Hindus, 
and some of these are operative even under the 
British rule. 

These Smritis, in short, prescribe certain acts 
and prohibit some others for a Hindu according to 
his birth and stage of life. Their sole object is 
to purify the mind gradually so that one may 
advance step by step towards perfection. They 
are no doubt based on the teachings of the Vedas. 
Yet it is to be noted that their injunctions {vidhi) 
and prohibitions (nishedha) are related to the 
particular social surroundings. As these surround- 
ings of the Hindu society changed from time to 
«8 
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time new Smritis kad to be compiled by the sages4 
of different ages and different parts of ffindustham. 
Thus Raghunandana’s Smriti is of a much late' 
age than Mann’s and it is applicable particularly 
to the Hindu society of Bengal. As our present- 
day society has changed considerably since the- 
days of the last Smriti-maker, time is perhaps ripe . 
for a fresh Smriti for the Hindus of our days. 

DAESHANAS 

The knowledge of God found in the Vedas gave- 
rise to six different schools of thought. The sages. 
Jaimini, Vyasa, Kapila, Patanjali, Gotama and 
Kanada introduced these different schools. Each 
of them wrote what is known as a Darshana 
and the six together are known as iS^/tod- 
Darshana. Purva Mimansd, UMara Mimansd' 
(Vedanta), Sdnkhya, Yoga, Nydya and Vaishe- 
shika are the six Darshanas named in order of 
their authors mentioned above. Each of these is 
written in a peculiar style, namely, in aphorisms; 
(mtras) . The sutras of Sanskrit grammar remind 
one of the style of the Darshanas. These terse- 
sutras of the Darshanas require explanation and 
these natmally gave rise, in the course of time,, 
to a vast number of notes and commentaries on 
each of the Darshanas. 

Of these Darshanas, the Pwrua Mimdnsd deals- 
with the Karmorkdnda of the Vedas and the- 
TJttara Mimdnsd with the Jndna-kdnda. The- 
latter is derived directly from the Upanishads. 
This Darshana composed by the great sage Vyasa 
is also known as Vedanta Darshana or Brahma" 
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^Sutras. This may be said to be one of the corner- 
-stones of the Hindu religion. Great saints like 
■Sri Shankarachaxya and Sri Ramanujacharya in 
%ter days wrote brilliant commentaries on this 
Vedmia Darshana. 

•PIJHANAS 

The Darshanas are no doubt very stiff. They 
are meant only for the learned few. For the 
common folk another class of Shdstras was 
brought out by the Hindu sages. These Shdstras 
■are called the Puranas. Through these, religion is 
taught in a very easy and interesting way. The 
teachings are driven home through inspiring 
: stories and parables. Moreover, glimpses of the 
ancient history of Hindusthan may be had 
'^ough the Puranas. We have eighteen Puranas 
in all. Of these the names of the following may 
be remembered : Vishnu Purd,na, Padma Purd/na, 
Vdyu Pur ana, Skanda Purdna, Agni Pur ana, 
Mdrkcmdeya Purdna and Bhdgavata. A portion 
of the Mdrkan^ya Purdna is well-known to all 
"Hindus as Devi-Mdhdtmya or Chandi. Worship 
-of God^ as the Divine Mother is its theme. It is 
read widely by the Hindus on sacred days. 

EAMAYANA AND MAHABHAEATA 

Like the Puranas the Rdmdyana and the 
Mcdidbhdrata are two very popular and useful 
-Shdstras of the Hindus. These are two epics 
(Mahakavya) produced by the sages Valmikd 
and Vyasa, respectively. They are classed as 
Itihasas (histories) and they give us interesting 
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stories through which all the essential teachings 
of Hinduism are stamped on one’s mind. These 
have been translated in many Indian vernaculars. 
, ; It is through these translations that the bulk of 

? the Hindus get acquainted with their religion. 

? CUTA 

« A portion of the Mahahharata is known as the 

Gita. The Mahahharata describes the battle of 
Kurukshetra. The Kauravas and their cousins, 
the Pandavas, were the contending parties. Of 
the five Pandava princes, Arjima was the third 
- and the greatest hero. Bhagavan Sri Krishna 
chose to be his charioteer. Just on the eve of the 
great battle Bhagavan Sri Krishna explained the 
i essentials of the Hindu religion to Arjuna. This 
section of the Mahahharata containing the teach- 
ings of Bhagavan Sri Krishna is known as 
Shrimad-Bhagavadi-Gita. Just as the Upanishads 
contain the cream of the Vedas, so does the Gita 
contain the cream of the Upanishads. Of all 
Hindu Shdstras the Gita has come to be by far 
the most popular one. 

PRASTHiNATRAYA 

, The Upanishads, the Vedanta Darshana and 
the Gita are grouped together and called the 
Prasthanatraya. These are looked upon as the 
basic Scriptures of the Hindu religion. They are 
highly authoritative. The founders of the im- 
portant sects of Hinduism had to base their 
, - tea chings on the Prasthanatraya. Only they 
mterpreted it in different ways and came to 
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different conclusions, such as Advaita-vada 
( monism ), Vishishtadvaita-vada ( qualified 
monism ) and Dvaitorv&dd ( dualism ) . 

TANTRAS 

There is yet another group of Shdstras known 
as the Tantras. These dwell on the Shakti 
(energy) aspect of God and prescribe numerous 
courses of ritualistic worship^ of the Divine 
Mother in various forms. The texts are usually 
in the form of dialogues between Shiva and 
Pdrvati. In some of these Shiva, as the teacher, 
answers the questions put by Pdrvati; in others 
the goddess is the teacher answering Shiva’& 
questions. The former texts are known as Agama 
and the latter as Nigama. There are numerous 
Tantras, of which sixty-four are said to be 
prominent. The following may be remembered : 
Mahanirvana, Kvldmava, Ktdasdra Prapancha- 
sdra, Tantrardja, Rudra Ydmala, Brahma Yamcda, 
Vishnu Ydmala and Todala Tantras. 

PANCHARATRA SAMHITAS AND SHAIVA AGAMAS 

Allied to the Tantras are the Pancharatra 
Samhitas of the Vaishnavas and the Shaiva 
Agamas.^ Like the Tantras, these also claim to 
present easier cults and doctrines more suited to 
this age {Kali Yuga) than the Vedas. Unlike the 
other Shdstras mentioned above, these do not 
derive their authority from the Vedas, to which, 
however, they are not openly hostile. Another 

^ See mfra Chap. XU. 

* Vide A History of Indhn Literature by Winternitz, Vol. I. p, 587 , 
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feature of this group of sacred texts is that they 
are open to all castes and both the sexes after they 
are initiated (dikshita) . 

Of the Pancharatra Samhitas, though two 
hundred and fifteen separate texts are mentioned, 
the names of the following may very well be 
remembered : Ishwara, Paushkara, Parama, 

Sattwata, Brihad-Brahma and Jndnamritccsara 
Samhitas} 

There is a traditional list of twenty-eight 
Shaiva Agamas, each with a number of Upagamas. 
Of these, however, only fragmentarj’’ texts of 
twenty are extant. 

^ The first of these was referred to by Jamimacharya, the next 
three by Eamanu jacharya ; the last has been published under the 
title Ndrada Pancharatra, 
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SAMSARA 

EEBIRTH AND EAEMAVADA 

The word samsdra m the Hindu lexicon is very 
significant. We are all familiar with this word, 
yet we hardly know what it exactly means. We 
use the word loosely to mean either the world or 
worldly life. It is derived from the Sanskrit root 
sri which means passing and its prefix sam means 
intensely. Now, our Shastras teach us that we 
have to pass repeatedly through this world and 
other finer and higher worlds.^ This repeated 
passing of souls (samsriti) is what is really meant 
by the word samsara. 

The whole of Hinduism takes its stand on this 
idea of samsara. And it gives a clue to the entire 
Hindu view of life. Why do we offer oblations to 
our departed relatives .? Because, we believe that 
they are still living either in any of the fine worlds 
or on this earth in some other bodies. Why does 
a Hindu woman take the vow of widowhood after 
the demise of her husband ? Because she hopes 
to meet her husband after her death, only if she 
can remain faithful to him. The Hindus perform 
meritorious deeds (/puny a), for these, they believe, 
will bring them intense enjoyment after death. 
They try to shun heinous deeds {papa) lest they 
should have intense sufferings after death. These 
and many other beliefs and rites are derived from 
^ Cf. mta vm. 16 . 
ss 
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the Hindu idea of rebirth. And this idea is no 
fiction. It rests on facts realised by the Hindu 
seers. 

So this idea of rebirth is a vary important thing 
in the Hindu view of life. We should, ther^ore, 
try to have a very clear grasp of this, bdfore we 
proceed any further in our study of Hinduism, 
We shall not cease to exist after death. Before 
this birth all of us have passed through innumerable 
lives. In the Gita Bhagavdn Sri !l&ishna says to 
Arjuna, "O Arjuna, both you and I have had many 
births before this, (only) I know them all, while 
you do not.”^ He again says, “Birth is inevitably 
followed by death and death by rebirth.”® Indeed, 
one is born in this world again and again till the 
Divinity within is completely manifested. Eadi 
time one is born with a new body, which lasts for 
a while and then wears off and ^ops dead. But 
that which resides within the body remains as 
fresh as ever. It simply moves out of the decayed 
and useless body and remains for a time in finer 
worlds. After that it comes to this world and gets 
a fresh body. The finer worlds are meant for 
intense enjoyment or suffering. That is why they 
are called bhogabhumi (land of experience). It 
is this world where everyone has to come to work 
out his perfection. This world, therefore, is called 
kcprmabhumi (land of action). So long as one 
does not attain perfection one is bound to go 
through repeated births. Till then one is in a 
state of bondage (baddha). The necessity of 

* Gita TV. s. 

’ Ibid. n. 27. 

as 
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passing over and over through the worlds {sam- 
sara) is itself the bondage. 

At each birth we get a fresh body. This body 
is made of matter and is called sthula sharira ( gross 
body). It is built out of the materials taken as 
food and is, therefore, also called annamaya kosha 
(covering made of food). This gross body is our 
outermost cover. One lives in this body just as 
one lives in a house. When the house collapses, 
one gets out of it and builds another house to live 
in. So also when this gross body becomes useless, 
one leaves it and builds a fresh body. In the Gita 
this body has been compared to a piece of doth. 
When the doth wears out, one rejects it and gets 
a fresh one for use, so also when the body becomes 
useless, one passes out of it and reappears in a 
fresh body.^ This giving up of a decayed and 
useless body is what we call death, and 
reappearance in a fresh body is called rebirth. 
Thus by death and rebirth we simply change worn- 
out bodies for fresh ones. Everyone of us has done 
this times without number. Those who know 
this truth have nothing to fear or grieve for. 

Inside this gross body we have y^et another 
&er and stronger body in which we live. This 
is called sukshma sharira, the fine body. Neither 
disease, nor old age, nor death can touch this fine 
body. Nothing in nature can destroy it. Through 
our countless births in the past oiu* fine bodies 
have been our constant companions. 

The fine body consists of seventeen parts, 
namely, huddhi (intellect), manas (mind), five 

‘ Cf. Gita n. 28 . 
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'pranas^ (vital energy) and the finer counterparts 
of the ten sense-organs.® It is this fine body tJiat 
builds up the gross one and keeps it going. 
Through it we feel, think and desire. Indeed, 
this fine body is the active part of our being. 

Yet the fine body is not active by itself. It is 
as inert as the gross body, though the latter is 
animated and made to work by it. It is itself 
animated and made to work by something else. 
This something is the true Self of man. This is 
his Atman (Soul). 

The Atman is the source of all life, activity and 
consciousness (chaitanya) Warmed up into life 
by Its touch, the fine body animates the gross 
one, just as the moon illumined by the sun lights 
up this earth. 

Thus animated by the Atman, the fine body 
works the grosser one as long as it can and then 
leaves it and builds up a fresh body. In this way 
we proceed from birth to birth. 

KAEMAVADA 

But why has one to be born again and again ? 
The Hindu Shastras are very clear on this point. 
The Divinity in man reveals Itself only when the 
mind becomes spotlessly clean. But this takes a 
long, long time. One gross body cannot last long. 

^ Bee infra Chap. XVI, foot-note. 

* Ten sense-organs : Jndnendriya (organs of perception) — eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue, and skin. 

Karmendriya (organs of action) — hands, 
feet, tongue, organ of dimination and organ 
of reproduction. 

Cf. Drg. Dra. Vk. XVI. 
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Qur jifetime is too ;short for tbis task. That is 
why we have to go through iumjmerable births 
before this task is done. 

There are so many things in this world that 
please our senses and so many that repel them. 
Heace we desire to have certain things and to 
avoid certain others. Our minds are always full of 
suoh desires. To fulfil these desires we exert om- 
selves. Our life consists pf such exertions. Yet 
we can nev^ exhaust our desires. They go on 
multiplying. When we fulfil one desire, the 
hunger of our senses for enjoyment becomes 
keener ; and this gives rise to a crop of fresh desires. 
Thus we go. on doing things for fuifilhng our never- 
ending desires. 

Kow, whatever we do in this way is sure to 
bring dther pleasure or pain as its e&ect. Each 
deed {karma) is destined to bear a fruit {karma- 
phala), sooner or later. A good or meritorious 
deed {shubha karma) brings pleasure as its effect 
and an evil deed {ashubha karma) brings pain. 
Men usually have both good and bad desires. 
These lead them to perform both meritorious and 
evil deeds and thus to pile up both pleasure and 
pmn as their consequence ( karma-phala ) . 

Eiuing each lifetime we exhaust only a portion 
of our past kamuhphala. This portion is called 
prarabdha. The remainder that has to be tasted 
in future lives is called samchita. The fruits of 
our present deeds will lie stored up as kriyamdna. 
Hence for reaping the fruits of our own actions, we 
have to go from birth to birth. 

A child is bom blind. His blindness is surely 
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due to some physical cause. But his mental agony* 
owing to his blindness, according to the Hindn^ 
Shastras, must be ascribed to some particular 
misdeed in any of his previous lives. When, in 
spite of our best elforts, we fail in any of our 
endeavours, we usually curse oiur fate {adrishta). 
Or when without any effort we meet with an xm- 
expected success, we had our luck (adaiskia) with 
delight. This adrishta (imseen), however, is 
nothing but the fruit of otir own past actions, our 
own kemna-phala. We need neither curse it nor 
hail it. TMs comes as a matter of course, as a 
sure result of our past deeds. We cannot avohi 
the pleasure and pain caused by our own acts 
{karma) during past lives. We have produced 
them. We have made the bed and we must he 
on it. We have no right to curse anything or 
anybody for om griefs and ailments. 

But we can do one thing. We can make our* 
future lives happy. That depends on our presmt 
efforts. We are the builders of our own future.. 
If we avrad the evil deeds prohibited by the 
-Shastras and go on performing good ones enjoined 
by them, then we shall surely have a happy f utme. 

This, in short, is what Hinduism teaches us- 
about karma {Karmavada). Our desires (kdma) 
produce karma, karma produces its fruits as pain 
or pleasure, and to reap the fruits of our karmct 
we have to go from birth to birth. In this way 
our desires whirl us through the almost inter- 
minable round of births and deaths that we caU" 
samsdra. 
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LIBERATION 

We have seen how our desires drag us through 
repeated births and deaths. We have no option 
in the matter. As long as we shall be seeking 
• anything of this world or the next, we shall be 
forced to go through this round of births and 
deaths. This journey called samsdra seems to be 
an endless affair. And it is very painful -too. 

The world offers us many pleasant things no 
doubt. But they never give us satiety. No 
attainment is enough for us. Whatever be our 
position, we want more power, more knowledge, 
more happiness. This desire goes on increasing 
and gives us no rest. The thought of achieving 
: something haunts us always and makes us feel 
“tmeasy. Moreover, along with sense-enjoyment 
we have to carry a very heavy burden of sorrow. 
•Failure and disappointment, loss, and separation, 
•disease and death have to be endmed by all. All 
these make our life through repeated births very 
painful. 

Is there no escape from this ? Is there no way 
out of this continued life of misery and frustration ? 
The Hindu Shdstras answer in the affirmative. 

Yes, there is a way out. We can do away with 
-all miseries by realising God. For then alone we 
shall find what we have been seeking all along, 
mamely, eternal bliss and infinite knowledge. 
*88 
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And we shall have no longer to go through birth 
and death. We shall be freed, once for from 
samsdra. 

This state of liberation from samsdra is called 
mukti. The hberated man (mukta purusha) 
realises the essence of his being as none other than 
God, and, therefore, becomes divine in all his 
bearings. Eternal peace reigns in his heart. He 
has no want, no misery, no fear. Love and com- 
passion for all move him to help them out of 
samsdra. 

The Hindu Shdstras hold that liberation 
{mukti) is the goal to be attained by every 
individual. Indeed, everyone is terribly earnest 
to reach this goal. Only he may not be aware of 
this fact. 

Whenever we exert to extend our power, 
knowledge and happiness, whenever we try to 
escape from death, we really want to bring out 
the Divinity within us. And we are doing this 
all the time. We refuse to remain within the 
bounds of nature. Nature gives us only inter- 
rupted glimpses of joy, knowledge, power and life. 
But in our Soul we have all these in an unbounded 
measure. For our Soul is essentially one with 
God. And this is why the httle morsels of joy; 
knowledge, power and life we have to wrest from 
Nature (Prakriti) by our hard struggles never 
satisfy us.^ And our search for these things ends 
only when we come to fuUy realise and manif^t 
the divinity of our Soul. Beaching the infinite 
ocean of Existence, Knowledge and BHss {Sachchi- 
^ Cf. CKh. Vp. vn. 23 . 
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d&nandorsdgara) we have no longer to hanker 
after the Httle drops doled out by Nature. 

Thus, consciously or unconsciously, every 
creature on earth is led forward by the instinctive 
urge for realising the Eternal and Infinite One 
within it. In other words, everyone is hurrying 
to attain muhti (liberation) from this samsdra. 

Now, aimless wandering through samsdra is no 
good. It prolongs our state of bondage. If all 
our aspirations come to be fulfilled only by attain- 
ing hberation, we ought to know that from the 
very beginning. It saves us a lot of trouble. 
This is why the Hindus are made aware of mukti 
(liberation) as the goal to be reached and they are' 
exhorted to bend their steps towards it from the 
very start. 

To attain this, however, is no easy job. The 
path is long and hard. We have to realise God, 
for then alone shall we be completely liberated. 
True, God is always within us and all about us. 
But so long as our minds are unclean we cannot 
realise Him. So we have to cleanse om* minds 
and that is about all we have to do tiU we reach 
the goal. This is our practical religion {dharma), 
our sddhgnd (spiritual endeavour). 

This cleansing of the mind' is a long-drawn 
process. Hie time required for this cannot be 
measured by months and years. It may take 
numerous births before one reaches the goal.^ 

The Hindu Shdstras assure us, however, of one 
thiqg. The progress made in one life is not lost. 
The next birth begins with this as an asset. 

^ Cf. Gim VI. 45. 
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Moreover, these Shdstras prescribe a graded course 
of mental purification. All minds are not in the 
same state of purification, because their present 
state is determined by their efforts in previous 
births. This is why we differ from one another 
so much in our capacity, taste and temperament. 
Some minds are crude, some are refined. In 
Hinduism each finds a starting-point suited to its 
stage of purification. 

Now, let us'' see what purification of the mind 
exactly means. Our minds seem to be glued to 
the world. We have to focus them entirely on 
God and on nothing else. One’s mind has to be 
drawn^away from sense-objects and fixed on God. 
Then alone one is sure to realise God and become 
free for ever. 

But our senses are attracted by the charming 
things of this world and the higher ones. Our 
minds run after the senses and we forget every- 
thing about God and our aim in life.^ It is no 
easy task for us to draw our minds away from 
their mad pursuit of attractive things. 

Yet it has to be done, no matter how long we 
may have to strive. Attachment to all sense- 
objects has to be given up.® This can be achieved 
by sincere and persevering efforts. As this attach- 
ment decreases, our minds get closer and closer to 
God. They are like so many iron filings covered 
up with the mud of attachment, as it were._ As 
they are cleansed, God attracts them like a mighty 
magnet. 

^ Cf. Oita Jl. 67. 

• Cf. Ibid. VT. 35. 
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Now, attadunent to all sense-objects cannot 
be given up in a day. Even the idea of such a 
thing is shocking to many. Crude minds, like 
little children, want to enjoy the world. They 
need not go in for all-out detachment. Hinduism 
prescribes for them a preliminary course. This 
is known as the Pravritti Mdrga (the Path of 
Desire). It allows individuals to desire the good 
things of this world and the higher ones and tells 
them how they may fulfil such desires. Those 
who follow this path sincerely can minimise their 
misery and obtain a good deal of enjoyment here 
and hereafter. Not only this, they get their 
minds gradually purified to a certaiu extent by 
this process. For, the Pravritti Mdrga is 
essentially an elementary course of mental ^scip- 
hne. The Karma-ka/nda (the section dealing with 
rituals) of the Vedas shows this path and the 
Purva Mimdnsd explains the details. 

Then there are others who appear to be fed up 
with this world. They do not hanker even after 
the mtense enjoyment of the sense-objects of the 
higher worlds. Their experience in this life and 
the previous ones must have helped them to see 
through the hollowness of sense-enjoyment. These 
people are fit for t^ng up the final course, and 
that is the Nivritti Mdrga (the Path of Renun- 
ciation). Renouncing all desires, they have to 
concentrate their minds absolutely "on God. 
Various methods for doing this are prescribed. 
One^ may take up any of these and advance 
straight to the goal. The Jndna-kdnda (the 
section dealing with knowledge) of the Vedas 
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consisting of the TJpanishads is the earliest revealer- 
of this path. 

Thus Hinduism teaches us to ascend to perfec- 
tion by two stages. The Path of Desire {Pravritti 
Mdrga) followed in due time by the Path of 
Renunciation {Nivritti Mdrga) covers the whole 
course. The course ends only when the last trace 
of attachment to worldly things drops off and the 
Divinity in us becomes fully manifest. For then 
alone we get out of samsdra and attain mukti. 
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PRAVEITTI MARGA 
THE PATH OF DESIRE 

The world is so charming. It is full of things 
that make for our enjoyment. Pleasing sights, 
..sounds, smeUs, tastes and touches attract us. We 
want to seize them and enjoy them. Our desire 
for such enjoyment goes on increasing. 

Then again, there are infinitely more charming 
things in the finer worlds. Just think of a learned, 
honest and optimistic young man with a strong and 
sound body ruling over the whole world and having 
all its riches and objects of enjoyment at his 
•disposal. Can you imagine how happy he is ? 
Yet his happiness is nothing compared with what 
one may get in the finer worlds. You have to 
multiply his happiness one million times to measure 
the happiness of a soul in the Pitriloka. This 
again multiplied one million times will give a 
measure of the happiness in the Devaloka. The 
same process over again will show what happiness 
one enjoys in the Brahmcdoka. This is how our 
Shdstras have put it.^ 

Thus informed by the Shdstras, "we become 
eager to enjoy the intensely pleasing things of the 
finer worlds as well. We desire, therefore, to get 
the best things of this world as also of the finer 
worlds. 


^ Cf. TaM, V^p. n, 8. 1-4. 
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Our Shdstras show us the way of fuMHing such 
desires. This is the Path of Desire (Pravritti 
Mdrga). They teach us that we have to scan our 
desires. Each and everyone of them is not good. 
Some lead us to evil deeds, which bring misery as 
their sure effect. We have to drop those desires 
if we want to be happy. Thus lying, stealing, 
cheating, inflicting injury upon others are all evil 
deeds. They react upon us by bringing in miseries. 
We must avoid these. Any desire that prompts 
us to perform such evil deeds has to be given up. 
Our Shdstras prohibit all acts that bring us misery. 
Those who want happiness here and hereafter 
should never go against the prohibitions 
(nishedha) of the Shdstras. 

Then again, our Shdstras enjoin us to do certain 
meritorious deeds. For these are sure to bring 
happiness. So long as we are on the Path of Desire 
{Pravritti Mdrga), we should spare no pains to 
carry out these injunctions (vidhi) of the Shdstras. 

Now, what is the nature of a meritorious deed ? 
In a word, any act that helps us to become un- 
selfish is a meritorious one. Such acts alone can 
bring one happiness. One has to pay for one’s 
future happiness out of one’s present _ selfish 
interests. Each of these acts is a sacrifice, is what 
is called a yajna. 

PANCHA YAJNA 

Our Shdstras prescribe five acts of sacrifice 
{yajnas) for all. These are Deva-yajna, Pitri- 
yajna, Rishi-yajna, Nri-yajna and Bhuta-yajna. 
We have to please the dwellers of the Devahha 
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and PitrUoka, the seers and makers of Skdstras, 
mankind and all other creatures on earth by our 
acts of sacrifice. We have to give all others some- 
thing out of what we have. This is the price of 
our happiness. 

Prayer and worship please the deities (devas). 
These deities are also creatures like ourselves. 
Only they are more well-placed. Once they were 
men. As a reward for their good deeds on earth 
they have been born as gods in the Devaloka. 
They have considerably more power than we 
have. They control the elemental forces of nature 
like light, heat, electricity, rain, wind, etc. When 
pleased by om offerings, they make these forces 
favourable to us and bless us with what we desire 
most. 

Among the dwellers of the Pitriloka there may 
be many of our forefathers. They love us. If we 
remember them and offer them oblations 
(tarpana) they become pleased {tripta). They 
also wield much more power than we do. That 
is why when they are pleased they can bless us 
with the things of our desire. 

The seers (rishis) do not want any material 
offering from us. They are pleased if we study 
> the Scriptures regularly. Nitya-karma, like 
Sandhya Vandana, may go under this head. For 
these we have to set apart a portion of our time. 
This is why this study (swddhydya) is also an act 
of sacrifice. When pleased, the seers see to our 
well-being. 

Nri-yajna is the fourth in order. We have to 
serve om ailing brothers. We should try to remove 
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the distress of our fellow-beings. One who does 
this really serves God. For, God is here in so 
many forms. Pleased by such, service, God grants 
one’s wishes. 

The same thing may be said of Bhuta-yajna, 
which comes next. We should spare a portion of 
our food for the beasts, birds, insects, etc. This 
act of sacrifice also earns for us happiness. 

The first two yajnas consist of sacrificial rites 
and the last two, of acts of charity ; and these four 
together are known as ishtapurta.^ 

VARNASHRAMA. DHARMA 

Besides the five yajnas, everyone has certain 
duties to perform according to his stage of life and 
station in society. Hindu life is divided into four 
stages . {ashramas), namely, Brahmacharya, 
Garhasthya, Vanaprastha and Sannydsa. Student- 
life, householder’s life, retired life and life of 
renunciation — ^these are the four stages coming 
one after the other. For each of these stages 
(ashramas) certain specific duties are enjoined. 
'Then there are four social groups, each having a 
separate code of duties. The BrShmanas (spiritual 
teachers and law-makers), the Kshatriyas 
(warriors), the Vaishyas (traders) and the 
Shudras (labourers) are the four social groups 
(vamas). Those who are to study and e:^lain 
the Shdstras are the Brahmanas ; they are enjoined 
to lead strictly pure and simple lives. The 
Kshatriyas are the kings and warriors. They are 

^ Ishia — Sacrificial rites, 

Futia — Acts of cliarity, like the excavation of public wells. 
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not to abuse their power. Their arms are meant 
for the protection of the weak and punishment of 
the wicked. The Vaishyas or merchants are not 
to stoop to greed or dishonesty. They are to 
spend according to their might for charities. 
The ^hudras or labourers are taught to be up- 
right and active. 

Now, for getting the pleasing things of this 
world and of the next, one has to cany out all the 
duties related to one’s vama and ashrama. The 
duties of each according to his social standing and 
stage of life comprise his own religion - 
(swadharma) . 

Over and above the live yajnas and the 
varndshrama duties, we have to worship God and 
pray to Him for the things we desire. God is 
really the Dispenser of the fruits of our actions. 
He fulfils our desires, if we pray to Him earnestly 
after having done all our duties faithfully. We 
have to exert ourselves as much as we can for 
gaining the desired object. For it is then and 
then only that our sincere prayers to God are 
answered. ' 

Thus besides the moral discipline through the 
practice of truth, non-stealing, non-injury, etc., 
the five yajnas, the varndshrama duties and 
worship of God are enjoined on all who want to 
tread the Path of Desire (Pravritti Mdraa) . The 
yajnas teach us sacrifice and service. They teach 
us to love and serve our fellow-beings and all beings 
above and below us. God is all love and He is in 
all beings. So, by performing these yajnas we 
gradually come out of the dark cave of selfishness 
<s 
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and get nearer to God, the source of all love and 
hght.^ The yajnas, therefore, not only bring us 
happiness but also lead us from darkness towards 
light by purifying our minds. The vamdshrama 
duties also go to remove many of our impurities. 
These help us gradually to shake off our lethargy 
{tamos) and to control our passions (rajas). 
Lastly, nothing purifies our minds more than the 
thought of God. Whenever we think of Him our 
minds become purer. 
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PRAVRITTI MARGA {continued) 

AS IT IS 

We have seen how the Hindus of old would 
strive to secure happiness in this life and the next. 
The main idea was to chasten one’s mind through 
gradual self-control, sacrifice, service and devotion 
to God. And . the ancienj Hindus would go 
through such discipline for the sake of earning 
enjoyment here and hereafter. 

That some amoimt of moral and spiritual disci- 
pline contributes to our pleasures here and here- 
after is an eternal truth discovered by the ancient 
rishis. And on this is based the Pravritti Marga 
or the Path of Deshe. This truth is as effective 
in our days as in the days of old. We need have 
no doubt regarding this. 

Yet we should notice one thing. Through the 
ages vast changes have come over the details of 
Hinduism. Though the central truth of the Path 
of Desire pers^ts, the forms of discipline have 
undergone radical changes. 

Take, for instance, the Deva-yajna. 
Formerly they used to offer oblations of butter, 
curd, etc. intended for various deities to fire. And 
while doing this they would recite hymns of the 
deities and utter appropriate 'mantras (sacred 
formulae). The hymns and mantras as well as 
the entire procedure would be taken from the 
Vedas. 

to • ' 
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In our days we worship the deities usually with, 
light, incense, flowers, fruits, sweets and other such, 
things, accompanied by mantras and hymns of a 
different kind. Moreover, we have before us 
images or symbols^ of the deities and before these 
we make our offerings. Our Vedic, forefathers had 
no such things. The mantras to be recited as well 
as the entire procedure are supplied by later 
(mostly Tantric) Shdstras? Yajna, as oblations 
in fire, persists often only as a part of ceremonial 
worship. On rare occasions, however, pure Vedic 
yajnas, like the Putreshti-ydga, are even now 
performed by some people with specific ends in 
view.® 

Then again, most of the Vedic deities like 
Indra, Vayu, Varuna, Mitra and Ashwinikumdras, 
have receded to the background. Some of them 
stiU abide only in connection with ceremonial’ 
worship. Long ago the Vedic deities were thrown 
into the shade by Surya, Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva 
and the Divine Mother (Shakti) . God came to be 
worshipped in these forms. This gave rise to five 
sects, namely, Saura, Ganapatya, Vaishnava, 
Shaiva and Shakta. Each sect worshipped God 
in one of these forms. In our days the last three 
sects predominate. 

From the earliest days the Hindus l^ve had a 
vision of unity. We know that God is one and 
that He may be worshipped in any of His forms or 

^ Such as the Shdlagrai^a-shUd representing Vishnu or Shwalingm 
Teprej^nting Shiva. See infra Chap. XI. 

® See infra Chap, XII. 

* The pure form of Vedic worship has been revived by the 
Arya Samaj founded by Swami Dayananda. 
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«veii without any form. God sanctions the fruits 
of our action. If we stick to the righteous path 
and pray to God, we are sure to get what we seek 
from Him. We may or may not go in for 
appeasing the different deities. Our prayers may 
be addressed straight to God. Nothing else in 
the form of Deva-yajna remains to be done.^ So 
worship of God in one or more forms or without 
any form has come to replace the ancient Deva^ 
yajna. 

Now let us turn to the varnashrama duties. 
Our social structure has changed almost beyond 
recognition. Formerly there were four vamas — 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra.* 
The ancient Hindu society was divided into these 
four groups according to their different qualifica- 
tion and vocations. Each group had its prescribed 
■ duties. In place of the four varnas we have 
developed hundreds of castes and sub-castes, 
though true Brahmins and true Kshatriyas are 
rarely to be found. Birth alone determines our 
caste. Qualification and vocation have almost 
nothing to do with our castes. Prohibition of 
intermarriage, interdining, etc. keeps the castes 
apart. Untouchability dso plays no mean part 
in this affair. This aspect of our Hindu society 
at the moment is very sad. It has bred hatred. 
It is dragging us down from the original Hindu 
ideal of universal love. The varnashrama duties 
were meant for self-purification. Our caste-ideas 

* Of cou^ i^a-karma like SandhyS VandanS. including repeU- 
' tion of tlw5 OiSpcttri, is still in Togue, 
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do the reverse. If we should retain our castes,- 
we must at least see that hatred of our fellow- 
men is banished altogether. Neither the in- 
dividuals nor the society will be benefited by the 
prejudices that have grown around the caste^- 
system. 

The four dshramas, namely, Brahmacharya^. 
Garhasthya, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa, were 
four successive stages of an individual’s life. These 
stages, each with its specific duties, formed a 
graded course of spiritual growth. Such a system 
shows that the life of an ancient Hindu was a 
continued striving for spiritual progress. Every; 
thing else in life was timed to this supreme- 
objective. 

This was an ideal state of things. It made thr 
best of human life. Such training tended to- 
eliminate all that was anti-social. Thus both the- 
individual and the society gained considerably by 
this process. 

In the present-day Hindu society an individual 
usually passes through only one dshrama, namely, 
Garhasthya. Even there the idea of the 
Garhasthya dshrama with its specific duties is 
absent. Student-life no longer comes under the 
Brahmacharya dshrama. The life of a Sannydsi 
still exists, though only as an exception to the 
general custom. 

Now this slip from the vamdshrama system 
measures the depth of our fall from the Hindu ideals 
of old. Our outlook has been shifted from the 
spiritual to the secular. Duty-consciousness is 
being replaced very fast by right-consciousness. 
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We do not feel the necessity of qualifying ourselves 
■ spiritually for gaining the things of our desire. 
We simply demand them and fight for them. 
Survival of the fittest is our slogan. But this is 
only a law of the jungle. It does not work where 
spiritual evolution is desired. 

Thus the original scheme of Hindu life has 
come to be almost upset by the intrusion of un- 
spiritual motives. Spiritual discipline, which is 
the sine qua non of Hindu life, is tending to become 
conspicuous by its absence. 

AS IT SHOULD BE 

This is a very sad state of spiritual degradation. 
We must have faith in our Shdstras and rebuild 
our society on the ancient ideas and ideals. All 
that we have to do is to readjust the details to 
suit our changed surroundings. 

It may not be possible now to regroup our 
society under the four varnas. Yet it is possible 
to see that those who take up the vocations 
corresponding to any of the four groups should 
devoutly perform the duties prescribed for the 
spne. Those, for instance, who choose the voca- 
tion of a priest or religious preacher, must try 
earnestly to acquire the qualifications of a 
Brahmana as described in the Shdstras. Those 
who take up arms as their vocation have to follow 
the^ Kshatriya code as laid down in our Scriptures. 
This also has to be done bj'’ those whose vocations 
correspond to those of the Vaishyas and the 
Shudras. Of coimse, details may be modified, if 
necessary, to suit the changed conditions. 
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So far as the four dshramas are concerned, they 
(Should be revived as soon as possible. This is a 
treasiure we have lost. Our Hindu society is bound 
to become hollow and to crumble down, if we delay 
any longer to restore at least the first three 
dshramas. The last may be left to individual 
choice. 

It is to be seen that Hindu children go through 
the training of Brahmacharya dshramas. The 
educational institutions of the day should be 
remoulded after that pattern. The old ideas and 
ideals must be infused into them. Spiritual 
education must be imparted along with the 
secular.^ Character-building on spiritual founda- 
tions should be the most prominent feature of the 
entire course of education. 

Such training only will enable one to live the 
house-holder’s life correctly and after that to enter 
the Vdnaprastha stage without any pang. 

The essential moral discipline, however, has not 
changed, A person who wants to tread the Path 
of Desire {Pravritti Mdrga) must strive to be 
clean is his thoughts and deeds. Righteous con- 
duct should be his motto. He must practise truth 
in thought, word and deed. He should preserve 
deanliness of the body and mind. He must not 
injure others. He must not have anything to do 
with fraud or deceit. And he should not be too 
much addicted to sense-objects. He should try 
his best to bring the senses under his control. 

Together with this moral discipline, he should 

* Cf. Mund. Up. I. 1. 4. 
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perform the Deva and Pitn yajnas in their current 
forms and the three other yajnas as of old as well 
as the vamdshrama duties as far as practicable 
under the present conditions. This, in short, 
comprises the dharma of the modern Hindus who 
.want to take up the Pravritti Marga, 
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NIVRITTI MARGA 
THE PATH OP RENUNCIATION 

What man really wants is eternal bliss 
{shreyas). Only he does not know where and 
how to get it. He mistakes sense-pleasures for 
pure bliss. This is why he desires the attractive 
things of this world and the next. 

Wealth, progeny, fame and hundreds of other 
things of this world attract him. He runs after 
them. He seizes some and enjoys them for a 
while ; some elude his grasp and he feels miserable ; 
while some others remain in his clutches for a time 
and then suddenly disappear. Such losses hurt 
liim. Then again, as soon as he gains some 
coveted things, fresh desires crop up and make 
him restless. He finds to his dismay that the 
senses cannot be appeased by enjoyment. Rather 
their craving is increased by the process. So his 
life becomes a non-stop race after these fleeting 
pleasures. On this path he never attains con- 
tentment. Misery, born of unfulfilled desire and 
parting with coveted things, dogs him at every 
step. And this goes on from birth to birth, for 
he has to face death again and again, though he 
may not like it. 

Even the higher and finer worlds where he gets 
unalloyed pleasures, do not give him eternal bliss. 
There a man of meritorious deeds may go after 
death and enjoy intense pleasures. But that is 
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only for a time. After that he has to come down ;■} 
and be born again on this earth.^ |< 

Really, so long as man is driven by desire, ^ 
neither this world nor the next can bring him i 
eternal bhss. Desire is verily the chain that binds- | 
him to saTnsara. 

Yet man is loath to part with desire. The 
craving for sense-objects dominates him. The | 
camel likes to browse on prickly shrubs though, 
these make bis inouth bleed. Just so, man gloats 
over sense-pleasures, though these bring him untold 
miseries through repeated cycles of births and 
deaths. 

The number of such men is very great indeed. 

For them the first step is to take the Pmvritti 
Marga, that is, the Path of Desire. They are not 
to give up all desires. Only they have to regulate 
these by faithfully following the injunctions 
(vidhi) and prohibitions (nishedha) of the 
Shastras. Those who do this enjoy the good 
things of this world and the next. And their 
minds become purified to some extent. After 
enjoying the intense pleasures of the higher worlds { 
they come back to this earth and tread the Path i 
of peare with more devotion. Again their 1 
meritorious deeds lead them to the intense pleasures 
of the higher worlds after death. This process j 
goes on over and over again till their minds become ’ 
very pure. 

At this stage they realise the vanity of desires. 

By their repeated experience they grasp the truth 
that desires are never quenched by enjoyment, 

^ QL Mimd. Uf, I. 10- 
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just as fire can never be quencbed by butter.. 
Unfulfilled desires make one unhappy. Moreover,, 
the period of enjoyment even in the higher worlds^ 
is limited. By their own observation they become 
convinced that the Path of Desire cannot lead 
them to eternal bliss. And it is this eternal bliss 
that they have been seeking all the time, realis- 
ing the futility of desires, they go out in quest of 
the path that may lead them to eternal bliss, 
eternal life and infinite knowledge.^ 

This quest is the very starting-point of real 
religion. The Pravritti Marga is no more than a 
preliminary discipline. It serves its purpose by 
making our minds pure enough to realise the 
futility of running after sense-objects. This 
precisely is its scope. It takes us no farther than 
that on the road to perfection. 

So long as we remain pinned to sense-objects 
for our enjoyment, the Divinity within remains 
concealed from our view. Our gaze has to be 
drawn away from the sense-objects and turned in- 
ward to realise Him. Then and then only it is 
possible for us to attain perfection, and get eternal 
bliss, eternal life and infinite knowledge. 

Our desire for sense-objects is, therefore, the 
only hurdle on the road to perfection. It makes 
us world-bound. We have to cross this hurdle. 
Real religion begins and ends with this crossing. 
The moment we are free from desire we become 
divine. 

The Nivritti Marga, that is, the Path of 
Renunciation leads us to this goal. It teaches us 
* Cf. Mund. Vp. 1. *. 12. 
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how we may root out our desires and thereby 
unfold our spiritual nature. This, therefore, is 
pre-eminently the path of religion. 

This is why those who extol the Pravritti 
Mdrga too much and consider it to be the 
supreme religion^ are denounced by Bhagavan 
Sri Krishna in the Gita. 

Indeed, religion begins with the Path of Renun- 
ciation. In the Katha Vpanishad a beautiful 
si oka gives the whole thing in a nutshell : “The 
Creator has made our senses outward-bound ; this 
is why we (ordinarily) perceive the external world 
and not the Self. Some poised men, however, 
desirous of immortality, realise the Self after 
drawing their senses away from the sense- 
objects.”^ 

Our Upanishads abound with such passages. 
Take another : “Neither by rituals nor progeny, 
nor by wealth, but by renunciation alone some 
attained immortality.”® 

Compare with the above the common saying : 
“Where there is Rama (God), there is no kdm.a 
(desire); where there is hama ( desire), there Rama 
(God) is not.” Sri Ramakrishna in our davs put 
"it thus : “If you desire to attain God, you will have 
to renounce kdma-kdnchana (lust and possession).”* 

^ Of. Gita IT, 42- ® Ka. Up, II, 1. 1. * Kai. Up. I. ^ 

* SwaiBi Yivekananda hss made this point dear by sayinsr, “Dark- 
ness and light, enjoyment of the world and enjoyment of God, will 
never go together, ^ou cannot Ferre God and Mammon/ Give up 
everything for the sake of the Lord/' 

Even in other religions we notice the same emphasis on renun- 
dation.^ Christ said to a rich young man, “Give up all that thou hast 
follow me/' Once He said, “mosoever will save his life shull 
lose it : and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it ” 
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This is the Nivritti Marga. The path is, no 
doubt, hard and long. Yet it is the only path to 
be trod, if we want to go ahead towards perfection. 

The Nivritti Marga, however, comprehends a 
number of alternative routes to perfection. The 
same destination may be reached by train, car, 
boat or aircr^t through different tracks on land, 
water and air. It is for us to choose the con- 
yeyance and the route that will suit our 
convenience. Similarly, there are various routes 
within the Nivritti Marga leading to the mani- 
festation of the Divinity within us. It is for us 
to choose the route that will suit us best. 

The different paths prescribed by Hinduism 
are suited to men of different nature. Some 
people like action, some prefer contemplation. 
Some are emotional by nature, some others want 
to rely more on reason than on emotion. Our 
religion shows a distinct path to each group. 

These paths are called yogas. Yoga literally 
means union. These paths lead us to a stage 
when we become aware of God. Hence they may 
be said to unite us with God. Of course, the 
union has all along been there ; by yoga we 
become conscious of this fact. However, this is 
why these paths are called yogas. 

Broadly speaking, there are four such yogas 
to suit four different types of men. For the men 
of action there is Karma-yoga, for the rationalists 
Jndna-yoga, for the emotional men Bhakti-yoga 
and for the empiricists Rdja-yoga. 

In the Gita Sri Krishna says, “Out of 
thousands of men one strives sincerely for 
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liberation.”^ Indeed, few people want sincerely 
to rise above nature and be free. Only those who 
experience, through repeated births, the hollow- 
ness of sense-pleasures go in for renunciation. 
To them only the desire for sense-objects a2')pears 
to be a bondage, which they want earnestly to 
break through. 

For doing this they have to take up any of 
the four yogas and go through the spiritual dis- 
ciphne prescribed by it. Their gurus or spiritual 
guides show them the paths that suit them best 
and advise them as to how they may get over the 
difficulties in the way. Hinduism is very clear 
about the necessity of a spiritual guide {guru) 
for a spiritual aspirant {sadhaka). 
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V . IX 

V RAJA-YOGA 

fr*' 

1 / 

i There are some people who cannot take any- 

I thing on trust. They want to be convinced of 

I anything only by tangible results. In a word, 

I those with a scientific outlook come within this 
group. And in these days the number of such 
people is on the increase. 

To such people Raja-yoga is admirably suited. 
It does not require anybody to swallow any 
dogma nor to perform any mystifying ritual. It 
prescribes simply a graded course of mental con- 
centration. And the courses are perfectly rational. 
The goal of mukti is reached when the mind 
becomes absolutely still. 

It is described as Ashtdnga-yoga, because it 
prescribes eight successive courses through which 
one has to pass. One need not start with faith in 
anything. One may even take up the coiu’ses,. 
one after another, with the idea of testing their 
eflicacy. if a sincere attempt be made, even the 
preliminary courses may thrill a novice with 
novel experience within a short time. 

EIGHT COTJESES 

Yama, niyama, dsana, prdnaydma pratyd- 
hdra, dharand, dhyana and samadhi are the eight 
successive courses. 

The first two are meant for moral purification. 
Yama consists of non-injury, truthfulness, non- 
ces 
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stealing, continence (self-control) and non-receiv- 
ing of any gift. Niyama stands for cleanliness, 
contentment, austerity, study and self-surrender 
to God. Without these moral assets no spiritual 
progress is possible. So one must be well- 
grounded in yama and niyama before proceeding 
further. 

The next step is dsana. This is only a sort 
of physical exercise. The object is to train the 
body to sit erect for a long time. Various 
postures are prescribed. In all of them, however, 
the spinal column has to be kept erect, the head, i 
neck and chest have to be held in a straight line. ; 
One may choose any of these postures and 
practise it tiU one can sit motionless for at least , 
an hour. ; 

Pranaydma is a breathing exercise. Rhythmic j 
breathing helps concentration of mind. Sitting ' 
still (dsana) together with rhythmic breathing 
(prmdydma) makes the mind fit for looking in- 
ward. For the practice of prdnfydma one should 
be guided by an expert. Else it may vitally 
injure the body. 

The next step is pratydhdra, which means 
drawing in of the sense-organs. The mind is 
a^tated mightily and ceaselessly by these organs. 

The eyes, ears, etc. on the physical body are only 
outer instruments. Corresponding to them there 
Me subtle counterparts, which are called indriyas 
(sense-organs) by our Shdstras. Normally, these I 
inner organs remain attached to their respective * 

outer instruments; and as the latter come in I 

contact with them objects (vishaya), the former ■' 
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break out into waves of distinct forms and stir 
up corresponding waves in the mind. When the 
physical eyes, for instancej contact a flower, the 
inner organ of sight produces the form of flower 
in the mind. And it is this mental form that we 
see outside. Thus with aU our sensations of 
colour, sound, smell, taste and touch. Each sensa- 
tion corresponds to a particular modification of 
the mind through an indriya. Thus so long as 
one remains awake the outer instruments remain 
in contact with their objects and go on subjecting 
the inner organs of perception (jndnendriya) 
together with the mind to a non-stop series of 
modifications (vritti). 

Yet this is not all. The perceptions brought 
about in this way call up by suggestions, from 
within the depths of the mind, allied thoughts 
and impulses and stir up the inner organs of work 
(karmendriya ) . This is followed immediately by 
the formation of waves of will in the mental stuff. 
I see a flower ; thoughts and impulses rush up 
from within the mind and determine a will to 
seize the flower. All these are successive changes 
of the mental stuff. Hence, as long as the inner 
organs remain attached to the outer instruments 
the mind is bound to be in a state of continuous 
turmoil. 

Pratyaham consists in detaching the irmer 
organs (indriyas) from the outer instruments and 
thus keeping them unruffled. This is a great step 
forward towards pacifying the mind. At first one 
is advised to control the bubbling up of sub- 
conscious thoughts. This is done by letting the 
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mind run pn and watching the thoughts that 
come up from within the depths of the mind. 
This mental exercise is a sort of emptying the ' 
mind. It gradually slows down the rush of i 
thoughts from within to the smface of the mind, > 
As this goes on, the mind becomes steadier and 
along with that the nerves become more and 
more soothed and strengthened. One can then 
get a hold on the inner organs and try to detach 
them from the outer instruments. | 

With the gradual steadiness of the mind | 
achieved through 'pratydhara, all its faculties !■ 
become keener. The powers of observation, 1 
reasoning, memory and will , increase as the rest- j 
lessness of the mind decreases. Really, a steady J 
mind is a keen, firm and vigorous mind. Character | 
must have such a mind for its basis. Pratydhara : 
goes a long way to ensure such steadiness by free- i 
ing the mind irom a good deal of external and ' 
internal disturbance. However, after practising \ 
yratyahara for some time one feels that the mind -i 
has become rather pliable and ready for concern | 
tration on one object or idea. | 

At that stage one should try to fix the mind on I 
a single object. He may choose any object on f 
which he is to meditate. Yet, he will find that, 
in spite of his best efforts, the mind does not { 
remain glued to his chosen object. The object 1 
appears to be hazy and there are breaks in the I 
concentration. But he has to make repeated f 
attempts. This process is called dhdrand. i , 

Dhdrand leads natmally to dhydna. Repeated 
attempts at fixing the mind on one object help 
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one to do that thoroughly for a short stretch of 
time. The mind then appears to flow in an 
unbroken current towards its target. This stage 
of the mind is what is known as dhyana. 

Through intense practice dhyana is followed 
by another step called samadhi. This is concen- 
tration par excellence. During samadhi the mind 
loses its grip on all other things. As in deep sleep, 
a man in samadhi becomes unconscious of every- 
thing about him. Even the object of meditation 
melts away. Yet samadhi makes the mind 
keener than ever. It is in this state that the real 
import of the object comes hke a flash and 
occupies the entire mind. Then and then alone 
one’s knowledge about the object becomes com- 
plete. 

This state of the mind is called sam/prajndta 
samadhi. By meditating on any object in nature 
till the mind is merged in such samadhi, one can 
have a thorough knowledge of it. With such 
deep and direct knowledge comes mastery or 
complete control over the object. Through such 
concentration on the gross bhutas (earth, water, 
fire, air and ether), the Hindu yogis gain the 
power of controlling external nature. 

The first five steps are only preparations for 
yoga, that is, concentration. The last three, 
namely, dharana dhyana and samadhi constitute 
the course of concentration proper, known as 
samyama. Samyama starts with dharana, which 
matures in due course into dhyana and samadhi, 
one after the other. 

Samyama is to be piractised first on gross 
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objects and then gradually on finer and finer ones. 
In the finer stage, the mind itself becomes the 
object of concentration. Through this the Hindu 
yogis gain control over their own minds as well as 
over those of others, and come to know intimately 
everything in nature, external and internal. 

Yet this is not the goal. Samprajndta samadhi 
brings out the latent powers, reveals the secrets 
of all objects in external and internal nature and 
enables the yogi to gain complete control over 
them. But it falls short of revealing the divinity 
of his Self and hberating him from samsdra. A 
slip even from such a stage may whirl him through 
several births of miserable existence. 

But he stands almost at the gate of the 
Supreme Realisation. If the yogi patiently per- 
sists in his practice of samddhi on his own mind, 
at a certain stage a very wonderful event takes 
place. Suddenly the mind becomes perfectly still. 
This is known as asamprajndta samddhi. As 
soon as this happens, the last cover seems to have 
been taken off and the Self stands revealed in Its 
divine glory. The yogi then really comes to the 
very core of his being and realises it as notliing 
but God. 

When his consciousness comes back to the 
normal plane, the yogi appears to be thoroughly 
transformed. There is nothing for him to desire, 
fear or grieve for. He has reached the goal. His 
heart is full of peace. With love and compassion 
for all, he goes about guiding others on the path 
of liberation. 



RAJA-TOGA 


!j •W'OKDS OF CAUTION 

^ The path of Rdja-yoga, however, is full of 

I pitfalls. One should beware of these from the 

I very beginning. Any undue haste is dangerous. 

I The essential moral preparation through the 

I practice of yama and niyama must be completed 

i before taking up any of the following comrses. 

I Otherwise the yogi’s toil may just end in wreck- 

I ing his body. All sorts of physical ailments, 

;; reaching up to nervous disorder and even to in- 

I sanity, may be the result of such rash endeavour. 

. Then, the practice of prdnaydma without a guide 

has every chance of proving equally risky. One 
‘ miay with more benefit skip over this step al- 
together and take up yratydhdra. 

With pratydJidra, the mind begins to know 
j, itself. The yogi enters a new region and starts 

l; getting some novel experience. As his concen- 

j: tration deepens through dhdrand, dhydna and 

! samddhi, he discovers the immense potency of 

i the mind. Much of the mental energy remains 

untapped and a good deal is wasted by the 
ordinary man. Yoga enables one to release the 
latent powers and work wonders with them. 
These supernormal powers are known as siddMs. 
Hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and clair- 
^ audience, and many more miraculous feats may 
easily be performed by a yogi with the help of 
these siddhis (occult x>owers). 

But these powers may just entrap a yogi.. 
Like riches, these wonderful powers may divert 
his mind from the path of God. He may feel 
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tempted to display these for winning wealth and 
adoration. If he does that, he becomes lost over 
again in the maze of samsara. 

A real seeker of Eternal Bliss should never 
yield to such temptations. He must never seek 
such powers nor make a show of them when these 
come to be acquired through the practice of yoga. 

There are some people, however, who take up 
Rdja-yoga only for the attainment of worldly 
things and miraculous powers. They want to 
improve their health, beauty or youth and to 
impose on others by showing miracles. Evidently 
these people are selfish and world-bound. Occult 
powers in their possession are apt to prove 
dangerous to society. They may do a lot of mis- 
chief to their fellow-men. Thus Raja-yoga, which 
can help us to manifest our divinity, is liable to 
be abused by these power-seekers. One should 
beware of those who interpret yoga in terms of 
temporal powers. Spirituality has nothing to do 
with these powers. Any desire for these, like all 
other desires for worldly things, is suicidal to 
spiritual life and is to be shunned like poison. 
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INANA-YOGA 

Divers get to the bottom of the sea and fish 
out pearls. Our Hindu rishis were super-divers. 
OEnstead of going out to the sea for a dive, they 
plunged within themselves and found a wonderful 
treasure, much more valuable than all the wealth 
of the world. After such a successful plunge one 
of the rishis came out and declared, “Listen, 0 
children of the Immortal One, who reside in this 
world or in the brighter ones, I have known the 
Great One, knowing whom one goes beyond 
death (ignorance).”^ Diving within himself the 
vrishi did really reach the bottom of the universe 
and discover the great treasure that can take us 
beyond death. 

The rishi wanted to know himself. With- 
drawing his mind from the sense-world, he 
applied it to make a vigorous search for his real 
Self. This led him to a point where the mind 
was hushed into silence and the Self stood 
revealed in all Its glory. The rishi saw who he 
really was. He discovered that his Self (Atman) 
was no other than God — ^the Great Spirit 
(Brahman) within the universe. Thus realising 
his oneness with God, he reached the goal of 
liberation (mukti) and cried ‘Eureka’ in the 
abundance of joy. 

What a miracle ! A man becomes God as 
soon as he knows himself. WeU, man is not 

^ Shv}0t> TJp- II- 5. & ill* 8, 
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something other than God. Essentially he is 
God always. Only he has to discover this fact 
for himself. And this is all that he has to do for 
liberation (mukti). 

The spiritual practice (sadhand) that leads 
one straight to this discovery, is what is known 
as Jndna-yoga. Jndna means knowledge, and 
Jndna-yoga stands for concentration on Self- 
knowledge. Such concentration helps one to 
penetrate the depths of ignorance (avidyd) and 
reahse that the real Self (Atman) is none other 
than the Great One (Brahman). 

This yoga is based on the Jnana-kanda of the 
Vedas. The Upanishads dwell mainly on this 
theme. They enjoin, ‘Know thyself.’^ And why ? 
Because, they declare, ‘The real Self of man is 
verily the same as the Great One.’^ So by know- 
ing oneself one realises the Great One, and 
becomes one with Him.® He becomes a hberated 
soul {mukta purusha). 

These are no empty words or mere dogmas. 
They are spiritual truths discovered by the rishis 
of the Upanishads. And they have since been 
verified by thousands of blessed saints and seers 
of this holy land. 

Jndna-voaa stands on such spiritual truths 
and throws open a direct approach to Self- 
knowledge (Atma-jndna) and hence to liberation 
( mukti ). 

It does not prescribe any code of rituals. Nor 

^ Cf. Mund. Up. H. 2. S, 

* jBn. Up. n. 5. 19. 

• Cf. Mund. Up. in. 2. 9. 
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does it require one, like Raja-yoga, to go through 
any quasi-mechanical exercise of the body and 
mind. Cogitations on the essence of one’s being 
as revealed by the Shastras, followed by medita-^ 
tion on the same, are about all that comprise the 
Jndna-yoga course. And this is precisely why 
this yoga appeals to those intellectuals who are 
rationahstic by nature. 

No detour has to be made by the Jnana-yogi. 
He cuts across the domain of ignorance {Avidya) 
with the sword of discrimination (viveka) and 
reaches the goal by the shortest route. 

But it is not easy to make such a short-cut. 
A good deal of mental preparation is necessary 
before one may take to Jnana-yoga. One must 
have a very sound and pure mind before going in 
for this course. The divinity of the Self can be 
realised only with the help of a very jSne and 
pointed intellect,^ and the intellect attains such 
a state only when the mind is thoroughly purified. 

This is why only those who are well-grounded 
in the four requisites {sadhana-chatushtaya-sam- 
pannaY are said to be qualified for taking up 
this yoga. 

He must discriminate between the Beal (God) 
and the unreal (universe). He must not hanker 
after anything of this world or the next ones. 
His senses and mind must remain entirely under 
his control and he must remain contented under 
all circumstances. He has to put up with all 
afflictions that may come in his way and that 

» Cf. Ka. Up. I. 3. 12. 

^ Br. S. I* 1. — Shanhara-Bltmhyar, 
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without any grudge or regret. He must have 
intense faith in himself and in the spiritual truths 
discovered by the rishis. He must have concen- 
tration of mind. And, above all, he must have a 
burning desire for attaining mukti and one- 
poiated devotion to gaining this end. 

Without such mental equipment meditation 
on the Self is impossible. By cogitation about 
the real nature of the Self one may at best suc- 
ceed in getting a hazy intellectual conception 
about It. Any further progress is simply barred. 
And compared with the realisation of the Self, 
this conception is trash. It may enable one 
merely to talk glibly on the subject lilce an 
erudite scholar (pun<ht). And that is about all 
an unclean mind may get on this path. Spiritual 
illumination is far way off, attainable only by the 
pure ones. 

To persons with the necessary qualifications 
Jnana-yoga presents only three steps, namely, 
shravana (hearing), manana (cogitating) and 
nididhydsana (meditating). 

The first step (shravana) consists in hearing 
about the real Self. One has to do this from an 
iUumined guide. A liberated sage alone can 
speak effectively on the subject^ and clear the 
pupil’s doubts, provided the pupil also is duly 
qualified. Such a sage has to be approached by 
the pupil with humility, pertinent queries and 
service® so that he may disclose the secrets olf 
Self-knowledge. When, however, such a sage is 

^ Cf. Mimd. Up. I. IS, 

Cf. Oita IV. 34. ' 
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not available, one has to be guided at least by a 
well-advanced soul. Under such guidance one 
should study the relevant Scriptmes dealing with 
Self-knowledge. 

The second step is manana, that is, cogita~ 
tion. One has to reason out what has been heard 
from the guru (spiritual guide) and the Shastras 
(Scriptures). A good deal of hard and almost 
constant thinking is necessary, since one has to 
dwell on very subtle abstractions. And this has 
to be done with one-pointed attention. This, ia 
short, is what manana stands for. 

Normally, we have a lot of confused thinking,, 
and this has to be corrected as far as possible by 
manana. Although our observation and study 
enable us to know a good many things of the 
universe, it is a fact that we know very little 
about ourselves. 

T,’ ‘me,’ ‘my,’ ‘mine’ are the most commonly 
used words. I am the subject and the entire 
world outside is the object of my experience. 
The world is thus divided into myself as the 
subject of experience and everything else grouped 
together as the object of my experience. Of these 
■two groups, the subject is surely the more 
important one. As a matter of fact, I am the 
very centre of my view of the world. 

In spite of such paramount importance of 
one’s self, we appear to have a very muddled idea 
about ourselves. Our very talks betray this fact. 
Indeed it is most surprising to note that we 
scarcely know what part of our being we precisely 
refer to by the word ‘I.’ Yet this word stan& 
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for something with, which one is most vitally 
concerned and all other things come after that. 

When I say, “This is a horse,” I surely mean 
that the horse is something distinct from me, 
that it is only an object of my experience. When 
I say, “This is my horse,” I mean that the horse, 
which is a distinct object of my experience, 
belongs to me. I never confuse the horse wdth 
myself. "When the horse kicks, I never say that 
I am kicking. So far we are perfectly consistent 
in our thoughts. The same thing holds good 
whenever we talk of any other object of our 
experience like the horse. 

But when I say, “My body,” there is some 
confusion in my thought. Obviotisly I mean that 
the body belongs to me ; therefore the body must 
surely be something distinct from me. It is an 
■object of my experience as much as any other 
thing. But our ideas are not at all clear on this 
point. For, when I say, “I am wounded,” we 
betray such confusion. The’ wound is evidently 
on the body, which is distinct from myself. But 
we forget this fact and take the body as myself 
or as a part of my being when we say, “I am 
wounded.” Thus we say, “I am weak, sick, old,” 
etc. when really the body passes through such 
states. Even our idea that I am a man or a 
woman is derived from such confused thinking. 

So with the mind. We use the expression 
^my mind’. By that surely we mean that the 
mind is distinct from myself. And do we not 
witness the functions of our mind just as we 
observe all external events ? Indeed, the mind 
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is an object of our experience like all other tibin^. 
But we have no dear gra^ of this idea. Else 
how can we say, “I think, I desire, I wffl,” when. 
really the mind is doing all these things ? We 
use both the expressions, ‘my mind is worried’ 
and ‘I am worried,’ to convey the same idea. 
This clearly shows how we are confused about 
the relation of our mind to omselves. 

The body and mind are distinct objects of my 
experience. Yet we look upon them as parts of 
our being. The truth, however, leaks out whCTi 
we say, “My body,” “My mind,” etc. Truth and 
untruth are somehow mixed up in our thought 
(Satydnrite mithunikritya) } This, the Hindu 
Shdstras hold, is due to Primal Ignorance 
{Avidya ) . This Avidya covers up our red nature 
and shows us as something that we are not. The 
seKsame Soul is present in every creature, from 
the smallest amoeba up to the liberated sage. 
The difference between them is only in the degree 
of Its manifestation. As ignorance {Avidya) 
clears up bit by bit, the Soul becomes more and 
more manifest. 

On the human plane our ignorance about our 
real Self is deep enough to make us even think 
that we are nothing but the body. This is our 
crudest idea about ourselves. By a HtiJe and 
imperfect discrimination we gradually come to 
believe that we are the body, the senses and the 
mind lumped together. When we advance one 
step farther, we find that the body is only an 
outer casing, in which we live in a finer state of 

^ Br. S. ShanJcara-Bh^hya — Introduction. 
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existence, as a composition of the senses, the 
mind, intellect (buddhi) and vital energy 
(pranas). Proceeding farther, we see that even 
these are the objects of our experience. We can 
witness their functioning. At this stage we find 
that we five in buddhi (intellect) . Normally that 
appears to be the seat of aU creatures (jivas). 

Taking his stand on buddhi, the jiva claims 
to be the doer of all deeds (kartd) and the 
subject of all experience (bhoktd). This is des- 
cribed in one of the Upanishads through a 
beautiful imagery : ‘Know the soul as the rider, 
the body as the chariot, the buddhi as the 
charioteer, the mind as the reins, the indnyas as 
the horses and the sense-objects as the road they 
traverse.’^ 

ReaUy we reside as jivas^ in the intdUect 
(buddhi), which is a part of the subtle body 
(sukshma sharira) consisting of the intellect, 
mind, sense-organs and vital energy. As jivas we 
make contact with the gross outer world through 
the material body (sthula sharira). Again, leav- 
ing the material body alone in light sleep, we 
become the subject of action and e^erience in 
the dream-state as well. With the entire subtle 
body (sukshma sharira) we pass out of the 
material body at death and enter another at 
rebirth. Thus as jivas we continue living through 
myriads of births and deaths. 

Everyday, however, something very astound- 
ing takes place when we fall fast asleep. For, in 

^ JK'o, Vp. I. 3. 3-4. 

* See infra Cliap. XIX. 
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the state of deep sleep {smhupti) we lose all otrr 
bearmgs and simply vanish from the stage, as it 
were. In that state we do not perceive anything 
nor can we perform any act. We cease to exist 
as actors and perceivers. We no longer seem to 
be jivas. We are reduced to the causal state 
(kdranavasthd) . We live with aU our thoughts 
and experiences (samskdra) potentially present in 
this state. And as soon as we are released from 
mishupti, we appear to spring up into existence as 
the subject of action and perception either on 
the dream stage or on the waMng one. 

Indeed, this phenomenon of mishupti i^ un- 
usual. It causes a break almost every day in our 
continued existence as the subject of action and 
experience. Yet in deep sleep we cannot say that 
we cease to exist. It is not a total blank or void. 
We feel that there is a continuity of our existence 
even through sound sleep. When we wake up, 
we can say that we had a sound sleep and did not 
experience anything. On whose evidence do we 
say that ? The active part of our being was not 
on the stage. Yet there remained something in 
us that witnessed the sleep-state (sushupU), 
This simple witnessing without any action or 
experience is, therefore, done by somethiug in us, 
that never goes to sleep. It exists always. And 
this is precisely our real Self (Sdkshi-chmtant/a) . 
The Self is neither the doer nor the experiencer. 
It is the constant witness of all actions and ex- 
periences of the jiva as the latter passes through 
the three states of waking, dream and deep sleep 
and goes on and on from birth to birth. 
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We are really this witnessing Self. The i 
the actor and perceiver (/carta and h/io/cta) is^^:-? 
us, is also an object of experience. Beyond thev^ 
buddld^ and distinct from it, we exist eternally-^ 
as pure Spirit. This is our Soul. And the Hindu !| 
Shastras declare that the Soul of us all is one 
All-pervading Existence. It is an infinite ocean | 
of Existence, Emowledge and Bliss. This is verily . 
Brahman, the Infinite One, from whom all the 
worlds, gross and fine, are projected, in whom > 
they exist and into whom they disappear during 
Prdaya (Dissolution). | 

Yes, our Soul is one and undivided. Our | 
separate huddhis, illumined by the Consciousness ’ 
of the self-same Soul, appear as distinct conscious j 
entities.* Like so many moons they shine with ! 
the light of the same sun, namely. Brahman. | 
And this moon of ji/va in us lights up all that we t 
see about us in the gross or finer worlds. | 

Through manana along these lines the I 
qualified aspirant (sadhaka) is able, in course of ;; 
time, to grasp the fact that, detached from the | 
gross and fine bodies, he stands aloof as the ^ | 
■Witness, tib.e Supreme Self. ; i | 

The third step, nididhyasana, requires the | 
Jnanoryogi at this stage to withdraw himself | 
entirely from all things and concentrate on the -a 
idea, T am the Witness.’ When such concentra- | 
tion matures, suddenly ever^hing vanishes from | 
the scene and he finds himself one with the ,j 

‘ Cf. m. 42 . :t 

‘ Cf. Ka. Up. n. 2’. 15. I 
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f Eternal Spirit. TMs state is called nirvikcdpa 
samddhi. 

Thus, with the help of these three steps, the 
Jndna-yogi peels the universe layer by layer, as 

1 *^ it were, and reaches its very core and comes to be 

blessed with the Supreme Realisation. 


BHAKTI-YOGA 


Tulsidas, a famous saint of Hindu India and 
author of the Hindi Ramayana, was too fond of 
his wife in his early days. He could not brook ; 
her separation even for a day. Once it so hap- 
pened that she had to go to her father’s house 
for a short visit. But this was too much for 
Tulsi to stand. It proved impossible for him to j 
stay at home. So on the very day of her 1 
departme he followed her and met her in his | 
father-in-law’s house. At this his wife remarked, I 
“How passionately attached you are to me ! If I 
you could shift this attachment to God, you would I 
realise Him in no time.” This remark worked | 
hke magic on Tulsi’s mind. He turned round j 
and became a passionate lover of God. In the I 
fulness of time he realised Him and helped others 1 
to do the same. <. 

^ In the Hindu legends there are numerous ^ 
mstances of such transformation. Bilwamangal 1 
attained Blessedness when his terrible attachment 
to a public woman was turned towards God. 

Now, these instances give a clue to Bhahtv- / 
yoga or the Path of Love. Rhahti-yoga 
mste on the simple truth that one can realise 
God by loving Him. Nothing else is required— 
neither abstract thinking nor any mechanical 
exerase of the body and mind. Besides, it does 
not make any unnatural demand. 
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Most of US are emotional by nature and we are 
swayed more by love than by any other emotion. 
We love oiurselves ; we love our kith and kin ; we 
love our hearth and home. We love our own 
community, our nation, our race. We love wealth, 
power and possession. We are ridden by sex-love. 
Our love for all these determines most of om 
activities and shapes our conduct. Moreover, it 
gives us joy and makes life interesting. It throws 
a sort of charm on the whole world. Without 
it life becomes intolerable. 

No doubt love is a basic and universal emotion 
and as such a very potent factor of our life. 
Every other emotion appears to be stirred up by 
this basic one. Our fear of death, for instance, 
arises from our love for life. Hatred springs from 
excessive love for self-interest. Indeed, the 
noblest as well as the vilest deeds owe their origin 
to this ruling passion. Selfless love for others is 
the prime mover of all pious souls. The in- 
spiration for bur bravest acts often comes from 
this source. The mother faces the lion to rescue 
her beloved child. The soldier dares death for 
the love of his country. On the other hand, it is 
love for one’s own interests more than anything 
else that moves the assassin, the tyrant and the 
exploiter to their dirty jobs. The gan^ter is 
goaded to acts of dare-devilry by his love for the 
near and dear ones. Thus the crowning social 
virtues as also the darkest anti-social crimes may 
be prompted equally by love. Love is like the 
lamp that may be made to illumine an altar as 
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wdl as to set a house on fire. It all depends 
on the way we use this mighty emotion. ■ 

Bhakti-yoga suggests the best possible use that 
may be made of this emotion. We may utilise ; 
it to reach the goal of hfe — ^liberation (mukti), 

All that we have to do is to love God intensely, 
just as we love any other thing on earth. We all 
know how to love a person or a thing dearly ; we 
are required only to shift the focus away from 
worldly objects to God. Through this process 
our emotional nature gets its full play. So we 
never have to feel out of our elements. More- 
over, as love for God develops, attachment to 
olher things gradually melts away. So renuncia- 
tion becomes easy and natural. Besides, love for 
God is accompanied by pure joy from the very 
beginning. This is why Bhakti-yoga, that is, the 
Pa^ of Love, appeals to the majority of manMnd. 

It is, perhaps, the easiest approach and suited to 
the taste and capacity of most of us. 

Yet love for God is not so easy as it seems to 
be. So long as there is any trace of desire in 
one’s mind for worldly things, one cannot have 
a very intense yearning for God. To love an 
object that pleases our senses is one thing, but 
to love God, whom we neither see nor feel at the 
beginning, is surely something quite different, 
Bhakti-yoga helps us out of this difficulty. It 
presents a graded coxuse through which a novice 
may gradu^y develop intense love for God that 
leads him straight to liberation.^ 

.. r it dear that Christianity and Islam 

teach Bhakti-yoga as the only approach to God. 
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This supreme one-pointed love for God is 
called pard bhakti. Such love, attended by 
ecstatic bliss and visions of God, is coveted by 
many Vaishnavas as the very goal of their spiritu^ 
practice (sadhana). Such devotees {hhaktas) 
after realising God in this life become perfect. 
After death they retain their subtle body 
{sukshma sharira) and proceed to higher worlds,^ 
where they live eternally in the presence of their 
beloved Lord. 

Now, such love for God is not attained in a 
day. It has to be cultured. One has to pass 
through a preparatory course of training. And 
this is called gauni (secondary) bhakti. Through 
devoted practice (sadhand) for a long time gauni 
bhakti gradually matures into para (supreme) 
bhakti. 

Just like any other yoga, Bhakti-yoga also pres- 
cribes a course of moral preparation. One must 
try to control the passions, practise self-restraint 
and self-denial, truth, honesty, sincerity, non- 
injury. One must not covet what belongs to 
others and should do good to all without a thought 
of return. One must be strong in body and mnad’ 
and not give way to excessive mirth. 

With such moral make-up one should stidc to- 
spiritual practice with grit and determination. 
For, by this practice alone he has to draw faia 
mind away from other things and fix it on God. 
One who proceeds with unflinching devotion,, 
succeeds in the attempt. 

The spiritual practice prescribed by Bhakti- 
yoga consists of constant thinking of God. Such 
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thought alone purifies the mind, gives it strength 
and joy and t^es it farther and farther towards 
supreme love for God and liberation (mukti). 
In the Gita Sri Krishna says, “Those who, having 
offered up all their work unto Me, with entire 
rehance on Me, meditate on Me and worship Me 
without any attachment to anything else — them, 
I soon lift up from the ocean of death and ever- 
recurring birth, as their mind is wholly attached 
to Me.”^ No doubt it is quite difficult for the 
mind to think of God always. Yet every new 
and determined effort makes the task easier, 
provided the aspirant is not attached to worldly 
things.® 

At first the mind may refuse to move in the 
same groove. It may be boring to repeat the 
same thought in the same way over and over 
again. Bhahti-yoga solves this initial difficulty 
by showing a variety of ways through which we 
may think of God. We may simply repeat His 
name, we may chant hymns and prayers, we may 
worship Him with offerings, we may meditate on 
Him or His power and glory, we may read the 
Scriptures about Him as also about those blessed 
ones who received His grace. Thus we may engage 
our mind variously in the thought of God. This 
does away with monotony and makes the practice 
interesting. 

Then, the Hindu idea®, that God has projected 
the universe out of Himself, makes it rather easy 

^ Gita Xn. 6-7. 

• a. Ibid. VI. SB. 

® See infra Chap. XX. 
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for US to think of Him. We are used to think of 
anything through its form. A formless void 
cannot be conceived by us. Now, we may look 
upon the whole universe as God Himself. It will 
be easier still if we choose any object within 
creation and look upon it as God. That also is 
a form through which God has expressed Himself. 

Besides the things that we see about us, 
however, there are various other divine forms 
assumed by Him, as, for instance, Narayanaj 
Shiva, Ganapati, Surya, Durgd, Kali. As a 
matter of fact, all the deities [devatas) being 
His manifestations, any of them may be looked 
upon as the Lord Himself and worshipped with 
equal benefit. The higher the manifestation, the 
easier it is for us to look upon it as the Lord. 

Moreover, the Hindus believe that God 
incarnates Himself even as man for helping the 
spiritual evolution of mankind. Rama and 
!]&ishna are two of the prominent Incarnations 
{Avatara\ of God in this land. One may think 
of any of these Avatdras as God and practise 
devotion to Him. 

The Vaishnavas, who are the leading sponsors 
of Bhakti-yoga, take either Sri Ramachandra or 
Sri Krishna as their chosen Ideal (Ishta). To 
love God through a human form is surely the 
easiest for us. We may stand in awe and reverence 
before the Formless Almighty God or God wuth 
an effulgent divine form. But that is not love. 
Love is based on a sense of kinship. When God 
appears as man. He really comes very close to 
us and we may easily approach Him. We need 
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not strain our imagination too much to love God 
through such a human form. 

PRATIKA AND PEATIMA 

However, gauni (preparatory) hhakti consists 
in a sincere effort for fixing the mind on God 
through any of the forms in creation from a blade 
of grass to the great Creator Brahma. Each and 
every one of these being His manifestation, is 
notiung but God. Thus one may worship the 
sun. Hie moon or the sky as God Himself. He 
may even think of God as immanent in the sea 
or in any of the rivers or mountains or trees. 
Even a block of stone or piece of metal may be 
r^arded by him as a symbol of God and worship- 
ped with devotion. Thus through the Shdlagrdma- 
shild or the Shivalinga or other such S3uabols the 
Hindus worship the selfsame God. Now, the sun, 
the sky and the Shdlagrdma-shild — ^these little 
bits of manifestation' of the Infinite and Eternal 
Brahman — ^help us to focus our mind on God. 
The mind caimot embrace the Infinite. It can 
dwell on the finite and the concrete. This is why 
it becomes easy for us to think of God through 
any of His finite and concrete manifestations. 
These are called 'pratikas^ (symbols). They 
represent God. Worship of God through any of 
these forms is called pratika updsand. 

The divine forms of God are, moreover, repre- 
sented by images (pratimd) or pictures (pata). 
These images are usually made of clay, stone, 

^ T hft usual flymbols of worship are the ShMagraTna, the Shwd^ 
linga, the Gauges, a precious stone, a holy diagram { y ant ra) , a holy 
book, a jar, water or a flower, Cf. Matri. Tr. Chap. XU. 
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metal or wood,^ Tlirough the ‘pratimd tlie Hindu 
devotee worships God and none else. He does 
not display his devotion to a block of stone or 
metal. Whom do we honour when we put a 
garland round the portrait or the statue of a 
departed hero ? Obviously the piece of paper or 
the block of stone is not the object of our adora- 
tion. They only remind us of the hero to whom 
we really offer our homage. Similarly, the symbol 
or the image reminds one of God, whom the 
Hindus worship. As a matter of fact, after the 
worship is over, the day images are often 
immersed in water. The Hindus regard the 
'pratimd as what it represents, namely, God, and 
not as what it is by itself. 

However, the symbol (pratika) or the image 
(pratimd) being something concrete, helps us to 
draw our minds away from other sense-objects to 
j^tself and through it to God. In a way this may 
be said to be an aid to our spiritual exerdse, a 
sort of kindergarten schooling. For through this 
the sincere aspirant arrives at a stage where he 
sees God, touches God, talks with God — ^when the 
image, the temple, the rituals and the Scriptures 
(have served their purpose and retired to the back- 
ground. Forms and ceremonials have their value 
in helping us on to supreme love for God (pcsra 
bhakti ) . 

Now, one should remember the fact that the 
rituals of gauni (preparatory) bhakti are meant 
for deansing the mind and developing pure and 
intense love for God. We must not cx)^use this 

» Cf. Mats. Pr. Chap. CCLYHI. 20-21. 
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with, the seKsame rituals, such as repetition of 
God’s names, hymns, prayers and worship per- 
formed by the followers of the Path of Desire. 
The latter do all these either through fear of 
punishment for their evil deeds or through a 
desire for intense sense-enjojment. They want 
something of the sense-world in exchange for their 
worship. Love cannot grow out of such bargain- 
ing. Such rituals are only meritorious acts 
which can bring only the coveted things. These 
can never lead to supreme love or liberation. 
Only those who have seen the hollowness of sense- 
enjoyment, and are willing to tread the Path of 
Benxrnciation, are fit for taking up any of the 
yogas as the final course of sddhana. So from the 
very beginning the Bhakti-yogi must not pray to 
God for this or that worldly thing. He should 
try earnestly to develop disinterested love for 
Him. 

He should place himself under the guidance of 
a liberated sage who can transmit spirituality to 
him. The preceptqr (guru) chooses for him his 
Iskta (chosen Ideal), that is, the form of God 
best suited to him. And corresponding to each 
divine form there is a sound-symbol (mantra). 
The guru imparts to him the suitable mantra that 
he should repeat everyday with devotion. The 
guru also teaches him how he is to worship his 
chosen Ideal (Ishta). Thus learning the entire 
preparatory course of Bhakti-yoga from his 
spiritual guide, he is to practise it with earnest 
devotion from day to day. 

Ishta-nishtha, that is, devotion to the selfsame 

00 
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chosen Ideal, is a necessity. One has to stick to- 
the same form of God as Ms chosen Ideal (Ishta) . 
Hanumanji, the great devotee (bhakta) of Sri 
Ramachandra, said : 

"‘Shrindthe Jdnakinathe abhedah paramatmani 
Tathdpi mama sarvaswah Rdmah kamalor 

lochanah." 

‘I know that the Lord of Lakshmi and the Lord of 
Jdnaki (Sita) are one as the Supreme Spirit 
(Paramdtman), yet my all is in the lotus-eyed 
Ramachandra.’ TMs is Ishta-nishthd. Without 
such an unflincMng devotion to one’s own chosen 
Ideal, the aspirant cannot make any progress. 

In short, worsMp of the chosen Ideal with 
unflincMng devotion is the main course for the 
novice. For ensuring better effect it is to be 
supplemented by certain other practices. For- 
instance, along with it the devotee is to sing the 
Lord’s name, listen to or read bhakti Scriptures, 
resort to or live in holy places specially associated 
with Ms chosen Ideal and always seek the com-^ 
pany of spiritually advanced souls. Above all, 
he should try earnestly to resign himself entirely 
to the Lord. All these are recommended as aids 
to the principal course for maturing Ms love for 
God.^ 

Through such practice, of preparatory (gauni 
or vaidhi) bhakti the mind becomes purer and 
begins to develop love for God. Now, love for 
God becomes easier if we can make it flow through 
‘ Cf. Ch. Chmta. n. 22. 
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any of our familiar channels. We know the child’s 
love for the parents, the faithful servant’s love 
for the master ; we know what a real friend’s love 
means ; the mother’s love for her children and 
the faithful wife’s love for her husband are also 
familiar to us. These are different attitudes 
through which one bears and expresses love towards 
another. This is why Bhakti-yoga teaches one 
at this stage to take up any of these attitudes 
(bhdva) in relation to one’s chosen Ideal (Ishta). 
One may look upon the chosen Ideal as one’s 
parent, master, friend, child or lover and try to 
behave and develop love accordingly. 

The Tdntrika devotees regard their chosen 
Ideal as their mother.^ The Vaishnava cult 
prescribes five different attitudes, namely, shanta, 
ddsya, sakhya, vdtsalya and madhura. Of these, 
the first does not express any personal relationship 
with the ^osen Ideal. One-pointed devotion 
to Him without any other craving as well as 
knowledge of His essential nature brings about a 
calm pose which is called shanta bhdva. The 
seven sages headed by Sanaka are exemplars of 
this type of devotees. The ddsya votary 
looks upon himself and behaves as the 
privfieged servant of the Lord of infinite 
glories. Mahavira is the shining model of thid 
group. Sakhya, vdtsalya and madhura stand 
respectively for the attitudes of a comrade, a 
parent and a lady-love assumed by different de- 
votees towards their chosen Ideals. Sridama and 

Christians re^urd God as their 
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the other cow-boys of Brindaban as well as 
Bhima and Arjuna of Hastinapur typify the 
sakhya mood ; Yashoda and the milk-maids of 
Brindaban exhibit ideal patterns of vatscdya and 
madhura moods respectively.^ 

The five different attitudes of the Vaishnava 
school differ from one another not only in kind 
but also in intensity of feeling. As a matter of 
fact the series has been arranged in order of the 
increasing intensity of love aroused by the different 
attitudes.^ Shdnta bhava stands for a kind of 
dispassionate attachment to the chosen Ideal. 
Dosya is a step ahead representing a faithful 
servant’s personal love and devotion mixed with 
awe and reverence. The shdnta votary is awe- 
struck by contemplating the essential nature of 
God, and the dasya votary by contemplating the 
infinite glories of Personal God. Both keep them- 
selves at a respectful distance from the Lord. 
The three succeeding attitudes bring the devotees 
within a more intimate circle, closer and closer to 
the chosen Ideal. Consciousness of the might and 
glories of the Lord recedes to the background and 
He becomes intensely personal. In sakhya there 
is actually a sense of equality as between two 
comrades. This surely is a very advanced state 
of love. In vdtsalya one looks upon Him as 
one’s child. In her mad love for Krishna, 
Yashoda sincerely believes that the Lord will go 
hungry if she does not feed Him. She does not 
care to think of Him as the Eternal and Omni- 

^ Cf. Oh. Chmta. n. 18. 

* Cf. Ibid. n. 19. 
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potent one. Indeed, love tiuough vMsalya 
reaches a frenzied state. The culmination, how- 
ever, is reached in madhura hhava, where the 
lover and the beloved become one through the 
extreme intensity of love. This is typified by 
Radha’s love for Krishna. Mirabai has left a 
brilliant record in Hindu history of such love. 

When love for God cultured in this way 
matures into para, bhakti, one reaches the acme 
of bliss. Verily then he attains God, who is the 
very core of beauty, joy and love. ‘Rclso vai sah’^ 
— ^He is the very essence of bliss. The Hindus 
do not tbiolc that, seated somewhere in heaven 
in awful majesty, God simply deals out reward 
and punishment to the virtuous and the sinner. 
The Hindu idea of Personal God is quite different; 
Hia God is nearer than the nearest, dearer than 
the dearest. The overflowing affection of the 
mother for her child is no match for God’s love 
for His devotees. The beauty on the face of any 
charming thing on earth is only a very faint 
reflection of His divine beauty. ‘Tasya bhdsa 
sarvamidam vibhdti’^ — ^He shining, everything 
else shines. His presence cannot strike awe or 
terror, it thrills one with ecstatic joy. And the 
bliss is so intense that the devotees (bhaktas) 
want to enjoy it for ever instead of going in for 
liberation (mukti). They crave to enjoy the 
infinite beauty and infinite joy of Personal God 
and not to lose themselves in the Impersonal 

^ Ttdt. Up. n. 7. 

® Kd. up. n. 15 . 
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( Brahman ) . They like, as they say, to taste sugar 
and not to become sugar. 

In such a state the devotee sees his chosen 
Ideal (Ishta) all about him as well as in the inner- 
most recess of his own being. To him the whole 
world becomes an object of love and worship. 
JEven in the tiger and the serpent he sees his 
Beloved. Such blessed souls ra^ate love, purity 
and joy wherever they go, and inspire all who 
come in contact with them with an urge for 
spiritual growth. 



BHAKTI-YOGA {continued) f 

TANTEIEA SADHANA I 

Vi,* 

A distinct course of spiritual discipline known 
as Tdntrika sddhand also comes within the scope -'i 
of Bhakti-yoga as much as Vaishnavism. 

This course is equally comprehensive and | 

covers the entire ground of spiritual endeavour. | 

It is a wonderful combination of jnana, yoga | 
(Rdja-yoga) , bhakti and karma, and is suited to | 
men of all stages of spiritual growth. Taking its ;j 
stand on the essential oneness of the human soul i 
with the Absolute (Paramdtman) , it leads the J 
devotee step by step through concrete forms and | 
rituals to the realisation of the Ultimate Truth | 
and resultant liberation (mukti). j 

Different spiritual exercises are prescribed by ] 
the Tantras for different groups of devotees. I 

Some are meant for those who are at the lowest 'I 

rung of the spiritual ladder, so to speak. These j 

people are tdmasika, that is, dull, ignorant and | 

lazy by nature and are almost on the brute-level. | 

The course prescribed for the edification of this | 

group is called pashwdckdra (code of conduct for | 

the brute-man ) . Some other course of spiritual i 

exercise is prescribed for those who are in the | 

mid^e, who are rdjasika, that is, energetic and f 
ambitious by nature. This course is known as 
virdchdra (code of conduct for the heroic souls). 

Both these groups very often take up Tdntrika 1 
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sddhand for acquiring power and satisfying their 
craving for sense-enjo5nxient here or hereafter. 
So, to them Tantrika sddhana serves only as 
Pravritti Marga (Path of Desire),. As a matter 
of fact, the Vedic Devoryajna of Pravritti Marga 
has come to be replaced in our days mostly by 
Tantrika worship. Like Raja-yoga, Tantrika 
sddhand also brings various powers (siddhis) to 
those who go in for these. However, the Tantrika 
iSddhand of these seekers of power and sense- 
enjoyment does not come under Bhakti-yoga, 
whidi is an approach to Divinity through pure, 
intense and selfless love for God. 

There is yet another group of men who may 
be said to be very near the top rung of the 
spiritual ladder. These are the men of renuncia- 
tion. They are sdttwika by nature, that is, they 
possess calmness, purity, contentment and dear 
vision. The vanity of sense-enjoyment is obvious 
to these people and they yearn only for realising 
God and becoming perfect. For this group the 
Tantras prescribe the distinct course known as 
divydchdra (code of conduct for the godly ones). 
The special feature of this course is that it has to 
be practised not for gaining anything material, 
but for realising God through love. Such Tantrika 
■sddhand, therefore, comes under Bhakti-yoga. 

There are as many as sixty-four prominent 
Tantra texts. And they prescribe hundreds of 
distinct rituals and ceremonies meant for the three 
different groups of devotees. Yet some common 
threads of unity run through all these. 

The Tantras hold up the Shakti (Divine 
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Energy) aspect of God for worship. And usually 
Shakti is represented in the form of one or other 
of goddesses like Durga, Chandi, Kali, Tara, 
'JBhuvaneshwari, Jagaddhatri, The Shakti- 
worshippers are known as Shaktas, just as the 
worshippers of Vishnu are known as Vaishnavas. 
The Shaktas regard their chosen goddess as the 
Divine Mother. 

The Divine Mother conceived through any of 
the divine forms is really the Creator, Sustainer 
and Destroyer of this universe. She has no 
beginning or end. She is Eternal. Space cannot 
limit Her. She is Infinite and All-pervading. 
She is All-consciousness. So She is called 
Chaitanyamayi. Creation is Her sport, and so also 
is Dissolution (Pralaya). Hence She is called 
Lildmayi. She has three distinct phases of Divine 
Energy, namely, sattvnka, rdjasika and tdmasika. 
And this is why She is said to be Trigunamayi. 
Through the tdmasika phase She appears as 
insentient matter. Through the rdjasika She 
appears as material as well as vital energy {prana) 
bringing about all sorts of changes in the material 
world as also in the physical bodies of all creatmes. 
While through Her sdtfwika phase She appears 
as the mind in its different functions and poses 
as the subject of experience and action in each 
creature. Really She expresses Herself through 
all the ever-changing names and forms that we 
call the world. In fact, She is the Power of 
Becoming, released somehow out of the Eternal 
and Changeless Being, the Nirdkdra, Nirquna 
Brahman. 
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This, indeed, is the Hindu conception of 
Personal God, who, obviously, has no sex. Yet 
Personal God assunaes a male or female form tp 
suit the devotee’s approach. The Vaishnavas, the 
Samas and the Ganapatyas prefer Ihe male aspect, 
while the Shaktas dioose to look upon Personal 
God as their Divine Mother. The motherhood 
of God, no doubt, establishes a very sweet relation 
between the Deity and the devotee. Like a child 
the devotee resigns himself to the affectionate 
love and fostering care of the Divine Moth^. 

Then, another feature of the Tdntrika rituals 
is that they remind one of the identity of tike 
human soul {jivatman) with the Absolute 
(ParaTTvatman) , and also of Shakti (Divine 
Energy) as an emanation from the Great One 
expressing Herself through all forms, all names 
and all changes. Before proceeding to worship 
the Divine Mother, the sadhaka is required to 
imagine for some time that his own soul has 
merged in the Absolute {Paramdtman) , and 
everything in creation has vanished altogether. 
Then he is to imagine that out of the Formless 
Being has sprung up afresh his own self as the 
worshipper as well as the Goddess whom he is to 
worship. Into a day image of the Goddess he 
has to breathe life {jyran&^atishihd) by maldng 
a symbolic contact of his own Divine Soul with 
it. It is only after this that the image is 
considered to become a living emblem of the 
Goddess, when offerings by way of worship axe 
presented to Her.^ 

^ See infra Chap. XX. 
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This clearly shows how the Tantras help us 
gradually to grasp, through concrete forrus, the 
great Vedantic Truth, namely, the divinity of 
our sold. It may be said to be a sort of labora- 
tory work or rather kindergarten schooling for 
the comprehension of the great Ultimate Truth, 
through which comes liberation (muJcti). What 
the Jndnoryogi strives to arrive at purely by dis- 
crimination and abstract contemplation, the 
Tmvtrika sadhaka tries to reach through his 
course of rituals. 

Another common element of the Tantras is 
the emphasis laid by them on the repetition of 
certain word-symbols (like hriin, krim, etc.). 
Each of these stands for a particular aspect of 
God ejqjressed through a particular form. No 
doubt, through every form God is regarded as 
the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer of the uni- 
verse. Yet through the different forms God 
appears as different Personalities, as it were, with 
different groups of prominent qualities. Thus 
Kali, Tara, Shodashi, Chandi, Durgd, Jagad- 
dhdtri — each has a distinct form and a distinct 
group of attributes, and corresponding to each 
there is a distinct name as well as a word-symbol. 
By the repetition of this word-symbol {mantra) 
as directed by the Tantras, one’s mind becomes 
purified and one gets closer and closer to his 
chosen Ideal {Ishta) . Such repetition is usually 
conjoined with meditation of the form-symbol, 
for that is more effective. 

Then there is another common feature of the 
Tantrika rituals and in this the Tantras differ 
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widely from Jndna-yoga. While the latter wants 
its followers to avoid temptations, the Tantras 
direct their votaries to face these boldly and 
overcome them. Some of the Tdntrika rites 
require a votary to make contact with attractive 
sense-objects and at the same time to draw his 
mind away from such things and fix it on con- 
templation of his chosen Goddess. He is required 
to sublimate by this process his sense-attraction 
into pure love of God. For instance, contact with 
■wine or woman is a feature of some of the 
Tantrika rites. But then, wine is not meant for 
intoxication, nor woman for gratification. The 
votary is to resist the vigorous pull of these lures 
and concentrate his mind on his chosen Ideal. 
This is a daring method, no doubt, but if it is 
successfully followed, one conquers flesh by one 
stroke, as it were. 

Yet it is for this feature that the Tantras have 
acquired a bad name. The approach of the 
Tantras, however, deserves no censure. The 
Hindus believe that the goal of liberation is 
reached when one realises God, and this realisa- 
tion is had only when one’s mind is completely 
concentrated on God. This is what all the yogas 
take their stand upon. And it is towards this 
end that the Tantras only propose a peculiar 
technique of their own. 

This technique consists simply in utilising the 
universal overwhelming emotions that naturally 
draw our minds away from all other directions 
and make them one-pointed. A strong sex-appeal 
or fear of imminent death, for instance, may do 
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the same. Now, exposing the votary to either 
of these overwhelming emotions means converg- 
ing his thoughts to one point. The mind is thus 
focussed on a sense-object through a surging 
-emotion. And then instead of allowing him to 
go any farther along the line, the Tantras direct 
him to turn his already focussed mind towards 
God. The task becomes easy by this process. It 
is like focussing an astronomical telescope on a 
distant terrestrial object as a sort of rough 
■adjustment. 

This is why some of the Tantrika rites require 
the votaries to meditate on God after pitching 
up the sex-impulse through contact with wine or 
woman. This is also why some other rites require 
the devotees to fix their minds on God while 
seated in the midst of the most dreadful surround- 
ings. They are directed, for instance, to sit on 
a corpse in a lonely crematorium on the darkest 
night of a month. 

Such device of the Tantras makes for a swift 
mardi to the goal, no doubt. Yet it is full of 
risks for the unwary. Particularly, a man of 
renunciation must be very cautious, if he happens 
to choose this path. Any weakness of the flesh 
may just make him yield to the passions worked 
up by the requirements of the daring rites. And 
in that case, all his efforts for the realisation of 
God will end inevitably in a crash, physical as 
well as mental. 

Many have attained Blessedness through 
Tantrika sadhand. Ramaprasada and Bama 
Kshepa are familiar names in Bengal. Sri Rama- 
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krislma in our days has verified the truth of this 
branch of the Hindu Shastras by his own realisa- 
tions when he went through its prescribed rites. 

NIBAK&EA XJPASANA 

Hinduism also prescribes devotion to Personal 
God without any form (Saguna Nirakam 
Brahman). There are many among the intellec- 
tuals to whom God with a form does not appeal. 

Yet one should be cautious before banishing 
forms from spiritual practice. It is really not so 
easy as it may appear to be. A man with a 
gigantic intellect may after all be no more than 
a baby in the spiritual school. He may just 
require some kindergarten exercise. 

Moreover, the findings of our intellect on 
things spiritual cannot be a safe gmde. Our 
intellect may assert that Infinite God cannot have 
a finite form. Hinduism also admits that Pam 
Brahman is Formless (Nirakara). It even goes 
further and holds that It has no qualities either. 
For do not all contradictory qualities like good 
and evil, kindness and cruelty, hardness and soft- 
ness, come out of that one undivided !^stence ? 
How can the Absolute Brahman be limited by 
any group of qualities to the exclusion of others ? 
Yet Hinduism teaches the truth that this Brahman 
without form and without qualities is the only 
source of creation.^ Somehow this eternally 
Changeless Brahman becomes, or rather appears 
as the universe as well as its Ruler, the Personal 
God. This is His Maya. 

^ Ct. Br. 8. I. 1. *. 
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Now, Nirguna Brahman, which by inscrutable 
Maya can express Itself through all the names 
and forms of the universe, can very well appear 
in the garb of any divine form. Who is there to 
limit Its capability ? Our intellect is too poor a 
thing after all to give a ruling in this matter. 

Then again, how do we conceive Infinite God 
as our Heavenly Father listening to our prayers 
and dealing out justice and showering mercy ? 
How does our intellect sanction such narrowing 
down of the Absolute ? The Absolute cannot be 
limited either by form or by qualities. It is 
Transcendental, beyond the range of human 
thought and speech.^ None can worship such 
Brahman. Yet to turn our mind Godward we 
try to conceive Him through a group of qualities 
and call Him Merciful and all that. This facili- 
tates our approach to Divinity. If we can do 
this much for the facility of our sadhand (spiri- 
tual practice), on precisely the same ground, there 
IS no harm in meditating on God through any of 
fte prescribed forms. Rather, this would make 
it easier for us to fix the mind on God. 

Indeed, our mind is so constituted that it 
cannot grasp an abstraction. It requires something 
concrete to hold on to. And this is why even those 
who are up against forms of God cannot do away 
^th forms altogether in their spiritual practice. 
The very conception of the Heavenly Father, the 
very reference to God by the pronouns ‘He’ or 
She’, the very description of His or Her abode 
in ncnvcn, all these together with the paxticulEr 
’ Cf. Tait. Up. U. 0. 1. 
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structures of our places of worship, as well as all 
details of rituals rest entirely on concrete forms. 

All these have to be considered and weighed 
carefully before dispensing with worship of God 
through symbols (pratikas) and images (prati- 
mas). Mere intellectual snobbery may lead to 
sophistry, ending perhaps in materialism. We 
should beware of this. Only those who in their 
spiritual practice have outgrown the necessity of 
such aids as symbols or images offer, may go in 
for Saguna Nirdkdra nupdsand. 

Such devotees are advised to meditate on the 
all-pervading presence of God. Certain appro- 
priate imageries are suggested by our Shastras 
through which such contemplation becomes 
easier. One may consider oneself to be like a fish 
in the ocean surrounded on all sides by water 
and replace the water by God. One may con- 
template that just as an empty jar is filled and 
surrounded by air or ether, so is one by God. 
Such devotees also have suitable h3nnns, prayers 
and modes of worship prescribed by the Hindu 
Shastras. If those who are really fit for choosing 
this path, persist in their spiritual practice with 
sincere love for God, they also are sure to reach 
the goal just like any other Bhakti-yogi. 

The spiritual history of the Hindus is replete 
with countless instances of blessed seers of Truth 
(siddha mahdpunishas) from among the adherents 
of every school of Bhakti-yoga. 
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KARMA-YOGA 

Bhagava/n Sri Eaishna piilled up the chariot 
on the battle-field of Kurukshetra just on the eve 
of the great Kuru-Pandava war, so that ^juna, 
the outstanding Panda va hero, might review^ the 
opposing armies. Seated on the chariot, ^juna 
looked round and saw before ^im liis own kinsmen 
arrayed on both sides and ready to plimge into 
a deadly fight. 

He was very much moved by this sight. The 
idea of killing Ws near, dear and respected ones in 
the battle was shocking. How could he take part 
in such a heinous affair ? Blinded by greed and 
jealousy, the opposite party might rush into it. 
But it was certainly not for him to have an3rthing 
to do with such an inhuman job. No, not for 
victory and recovery of their lost kingdom, nor 
even for the mastery of heaven, could he be 
tempted into it. He could not, for anytliing in 
heaven and earth, stoop so low as to have a hand 
in such an ignoble act. His whole system revolt- 
ed against the idea of fighting his own kinsmen. 
Becoming thoroughly upset by such thoughts, 
Arjuna refused to fight, and asked his Divine 
Charioteer to turn round. 

Sri Krishna, however, did not let him have it 
as he desired. Instead, he rather charged Arjuna 
for giving himself up to a spell of mental weak- 
ness. He pointed out that Arjuna was under a 
loe 
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delusion. He had confounded mere emotional- 
ism with spirituality. As a cultmed Aryan hn^ 
ought to have known better. His behavioiu* was 
unworthy of himself. It would soil his fame as 
a great hero and also bar his entry into heaven. 
It was a righteous war, which as a Kshatriya, it 
was his clear duty to fight. His religion required 
it. He was to follow the Kshatriya code of duties 
enjoined by the Shdstras. It was not for him to 
leave that and retire to the forest like the 
Brahmins. 

At this, Arjuna became more confused. He 
could not reconcile himself to the obviously cruel 
and immoral deed. He told Sri Krishna plainly 
that he was not a seeker of anything here or 
hereafter. Neither fame nor even heaven had 
any charm for him. Loyalty to Kshatra-dharnw 
(code of duties for the warrior class ) might bring 
him only these; but he had no craving for such 
paltry things. All that he cared for was perfec- 
tion (shreyas). Now, could the slaughter of his 
own beloved kinsmen and respected teachers fit 
in with a purely spiritual aim of life ? Was there 
no contradiction between such an atrocious deed 
and spiritual progress ? That was precisely his 
problem. Unless this was solved it would not be 
possible for him to work himself up into a mood 
to fight. He, therefore, appealed very earnestly 
to his Divine Friend and Charioteer, Bhagavdn 
Sri Krishna, to help him out of his dilemma. 

Shrimad-Bhagavad-Oitd, the most popular 
scriptural text of the Hindus, opens with this 
scene. It then proceeds to show how Sri Krishna 
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^solved Arjuna’s problem by a brilliant discourse | 
•on the great spiritual truths discovered by the | 
Vedic rishis. | 

In this discourse it has been made very clear | 
that even a householder can take to the final course | 
•of spiritual practice {Nivritti Margo), and this 
without having to give up his hearth and home. J 
He can live in the midst of a worldly life, attend J 
to aU his prescribed duties and yet proceed straight 
to the goal of Perfection and Blesseiiess ( shreyas ) . ; 

No duty, however repugnant, can stand in the ; 
path of his spiritual unfoldment. Jt is the attitude -J 
that counts and not the natme of the work one - 
has to do. There is a way of living in the world 
and doing things that goes to cleanse one’s mind ' 
thoroughly and make for the highest spiritual 
■achievement. 

This way is what is known as Karma-yoga. 

And this is the central theme of Sri Krishna’s 
brilliant discourse recorded in the Gita. As 
pointed out by him, this yoga had been known to 
the ancient sages. In comse of a long stretch of 
time, however, people came to forget its use. ^ 
And this was quite natural. For people are apt ■- 
to miss the great truth that bridges the gulf :| 
between the secular and the spiritual. However, i 
after a long period of lapse, Sri Krishna restore^ I 
this yoga as a distinct path of liberation. I 

While appreciating all other approaches to the ! 
goal and explaining some of the most important i 
'Ones like J nano-yoga and IBhaJcti-yoga, Sri Krishna .| 
laid special emphasis on Karma-yoga.. He por- 3 
trayed in detail all that it stood for, and elucidated I 
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its rationale. For it was this Karmor-yoga liiat 
could solve Arjuna’s problem. Even ^e abhor- 
rent duty of fighting his own kinsmen, whidbi he 
wanted to avoid, could be tlirned into the intense 
and efiective spiritual practice of a Karma-yogi, 

Indeed, Karma-yoga is a contrivance through 
which even a secular duty may be turned into 
worship. (Yogah karmasu kaushalam) It is 
a process of changing the very nature of karma 
(work) . Usually, a work brings, as its sure effect 
{karma-yhala) , either pain or pleasure in this life 
mr the next ones. . Thus each work performed by 
us adds a link to our bondage of sa7?w<ira. (repeat- 
ed births) . This is the rigorous law of karma, and 
normally we have no escape from this. This 
. production of karma-^hala is an essential feature 
of karma. But through the contrivance of Karma 
yoga, 'this essential feature is wiped out. Karma 
becomes barren. Instead of adding a link to our 
bondage, the same work done through yoga mak^ 
for our release (mukti) . The work is transform- 
ed essentially |into spiritual practice. 

Now, what is this yoga that can bring about 
such a miracle ? Yoga is defined in the Gitd as 
sameness of mind under all circumstances, that is, 
equanimity. (Samatwam yoga techy ate) This 
yoga requires that while doing a worir one’s mind 
must not be tossed by any desire for its result. 
Duty for duty’s sake is the formula. Profit or 
loss, triumph or defeat {lahhaMbhau jaydjayau)^, 

‘ Oiis n. so. 

* Ibid. n. 48. 

• Ibid. n. 38 . 
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"wliatever be tbe result, it has to be received vdth 
equal grace. Such a balanced pose of the inind 
is called yoga. And wlien witk such a mmtal 
poise one performs ^ one’s duties, one is said to 

be & Karma-yogi. n.i tt j- 

Let us look into ■ its rationale. The Vedic 
religion takes its stand on the unity of existence 
in God and hence on the divinity and immortality 
of the real Self of man (Soul). Brahman alone 
exists. We, however, have the illi^ion of myriads 
of distinct objects, animate and inanimate, con- 
stituting this universe. In our hlusion we believe 
that we are the real and distinct subjects of action 
and experi^ce, while all these are really done by 
Praknti (Cosmic Energy ) ^ We are under a speU 
of God’s Diviue Maya, which is very difficult to. 
break through,® 

So long as we are Maya-ridden, so long as we 
see many and not one, we have, of course, to shape 
oim conduct accordingly. If I feel pain, I sHoiild 
take care not to give pain to others. Thus we 
have to distinguish between good find evil deeds. 
But we should know that all these distinctions 
have only relative values. From the highest 
view-point, according to the Vedic Religion 
(Hinduism), there is no such distinction, PraJeriti 
(Cosmic Energy) being the agent of all acts. 

As a matter of fact, those who reach the highest 
state look at this world from an altogether 
different angle. They really see the Great One 
in and through -all, and their own self as none 

^ Cf. Oiid nr. 27. 

* Cf. im. vn. 14 . 
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other than the Great One. They realise the true 
meaning of the creation and enjoy it as a play of 
the Divine Will. Behind pain and pleasure, health 
and sickness, life and death, fame and censure, in 
fact,” behind all things, good and evil, they discern 
nothing but a Divine sport. Centred securely in 
their real Self, they look upon everything as a 
manifestation of Divinity. Even virtue and vice 
lose their distinction with the dawning of real Self- 
knowledge. The Self neither acts nor experiences. 
Nor does It undergo an3^ change whatsoever. 
How can It kill anybody or be killed by anyone 

With such a vision of things the wise ones 
become seM-poised. The Self is Perfection Itself. 
Hence to those who realise the Self nothing 
remains to be achieved. No desire for anything can 
ruffle their mind for a moment. Freed absolute- 
ly from mental cravings, these sages remain 
immersed in Eternal Bliss^ which is the very 
nature of the Self. Without any attachment, 
fear or anger, they covet no pleasure, nor are they 
afflicted by any sorrow. They receive with equd 
calmness whatever comes their way, good or evil. 
They neither hail the one with joy nor curse the 
other. ' Their minds rest in perfect peace and 
equanimity. 

Such unique behaviour of the wise ones 
proceeds naturally from their vision of the great 
truth about the real Self and the universe. The 
vision is linked causally with such conduct. 
Copying such conduct, therefore, as a pattern with 

> Cf. Gita JI. 19. 

* Cf. Ibid. n. 56 . 
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s^ceiity leads one to the great vision and hence | 
to liberation. Herein lies the rationale of 
Keermor-yoga. Like the wise ones, one has to | 
slaive incessantly to keep the mind in perfect ' 
balance under all conditions, and this in the midst | 
of worldly life with all its ties of relationship and | 
demands of duty. ‘Eternal calmness in the midst | 
of intense activity’ is the ideal condition to be 
roadbed. This is Karma-yoga. | 

Karma-yoga, therefore, has two factors, namely, | 
activity and equanimity. One must be intensely . | 
active and yet remain calm and self-poised. On | 
fh® face of it this appears to be an impossible task. • 
How can Calmness of mi n d be preserved when one j| 
remains actively engaged in work ? Contem- | 

plation, meditation, prayer, worship and all that, | 
ma,y be congenial to mental cahn. One can § 

understand this. But attending to one’s secular f 

duties is a different thing altogether. Will it not 
go to distract the mind and throw it off the ' 

Wlanm ? No, it cannot. For it is not activity | 

by itself that disturbs the mental calm. EaA | 

work rather requires concentration of the mind. j 

It, therefore, offers an opportunity for training f 

mind in concentration and calmness. Our | 

mind is tossed not by the work itself, but by some- f 

thing else. And that is our desire for the results | 

of our action. We seek these, and that alone I 

ro^es our mind restless. If we cease to seek the f 

fruits of our action, no amount of activity will I 

ever be able to throw our mind in turmoil. Rather, I 

under such condition, each act will help us on t 

towards mental calmness, purity and clarity of I 
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vision till we realise the great truth about ourselves 
and thei world and become free for ever. 

Normally, we work because we want something. 
It is the desire for the fruit that leads us to sow 
tlie seeds of action, as it were. .Now, if we give 
up the desire, what will move us to action ? Shall 
we not lapse into inertia {tamos) ? No. Karmor 
yoga prescribes vigilant attention to one’s duties 
without any desire for their results, and this as a 
i^iritual exercise. It will speed up our march to 
the goal of Perfection and Blesse^ess. So our 
eagerness for spiritual progress will be the inceh^ 
tive to our work. Activity reduces lethargy 
{tamos), and striving to root out desires subdues 
restlessness {rajas). And the reduction of these 
two goes to increase calmness, purity and clarity 
of vision {sattwa) . Thus does Karmii-yoga purify 
the mind and help the dawning of Self-knowledge. 

Such ptnification of the mind ( chitta-shuddM) 
through ’Karma-yoga till it rests in equanimity is 
declared by the Gita to be a necessary course for 
all spiritu^ aspirants. {Arur'okshormuneryogam 
karma kdranam uchyate)} One may, if one so 
chooses, break off social ties only after such a stale 
of mind is attained. For then and then alone it 
is possible for such a mind to remain immersed 
in God-consciousness. Of course, it is possible 
for even such a one to remain in the world as a 
householder and work for its well-being, like 
Janaka and other sages. However, before embrac- 
ing Sannydsa (life free from worldly obhgation) 
and plunging in any kind of spiritual practice, 
‘ OiU VI. s. 
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one is advised by the Gita to attain equanimity 
{yoga) through .Karma-yoga. Without such 
mental preparation, renunciation of all worldly 
ties and duties instead of making for spiritu^ 
progress brings one to grief. (Sannyasastu 
fnahabaho duhkhamaptum ayogatah) } 

Yet it must be said that Karmchyoga is not so 
easy as it appears to be. To give up all desires 
for the results of our action is not a simple affair. 
Even when the seises are brought under control 
and the grosser desires are subdued, the jfiner and 
stronger ones like those for name, fame, status, 
honour, etc. prove very hard nuts to crack. They 
give a very tough fight. Often it is difficult even 
to detect their presence. They remain hidden in 
the subconscious depths of the mind. And this 
makes the task almost impossible. - 

There is, however, a way of tackling this task. 
We are advised to work at the source of our 
desires. What does give rise to the desires ? That 
has to be found out and stopped. Our senses are 
naturally attracted by certain things and repelled 
by others.® When the mind is allowed to run 
after the senses, it gets attached to the former 
group and starts hating the latter. And this 
attachment and hatred breed all’our desires. We 
want to seize the attractive objects and avoid the 
repulsive ones. So, to root out our desires we 
have somehow to get over these primary feelings 
of attachment and repulsion towards all worldly 
objecte. 

* GtM V. 6. 

• Cf. Ibid. ni. S4. 
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TMs may be done by a sheer force of will. A 
determined effort to look alike upon friend and 
foe, success and failure, profit and loss, health and 
illness and all the ‘dual throng’, is all that is 
necessary. While striving hard to maintain sudi 
a mentsd poise, one must attend to one’s duties 
with all the skill and energy at one’s command. 
This is Karma-yoga per se. If pursued earnestly, 
it is sure to lead one to the spiritual goal as much 
as any other yoga. 

But this process requires a gigantic will, which 
is rarely to be found. ' It becomes easier, and 
hence feasible for many, if it be applied with either 
jndna or bhakti. The sameness of vision towards 
the pairs of opposites may be acquired through 
contemplation of God either as the Self or as the 
Beloved Lord of the universe. 

Our attachment and hatred towards the things 
of the world are rooted in ignorance. We see 
many in place of the Great One whom the sages 
realise in and through everything. In our ignor- 
ance we feel as if we were separate individuals 
endowed with bodies and minds. We think that 
we are the subjects of all actions and experiences. 
And we start with marking out ‘me’ and ‘mine’ 
from the rest of creation, and valuing them more 
than anything else. Each one of us takes his 
stand on such a narrow and unreal view of the 
Self, and looks upon this unreal self as the centre 
of the universe. All that appear to cater for the 
demands of the untrained mind and senses are 
valued by this little unreal self. Attachment to 
these and hatred towards the opposite follow and 
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give Mse to the never-ending stream of desires. 
Hence, for giving up desires the Karma-yogi should 
do well to tackle avidya (ignorance), ^d this 
is to be dcme by contemplation of the real nature 
of the self and the world. 

A seeker of Blessedness is advised, therefore, 
to take his stand on the higher spiritual plane. 
He should constantly try to remember the great 
truth of Divine Unity. He is to consider himself 
something other than the gross and subtle bodies. 
He is the Divine Self, standing apart, in peace 
and tranquillity as the Eternal Witness of all 
phenomena. He is not the subject of either action 
<Br experience. The body, mind, senses, vital 
eaergy, intellect ( buddhi) and ego are all wrought 
* by the Cosmic Energy (Prakriti) and worked by 
her. She is really the subject of all actions and all 
experiences. So when the body and mind are 
engaged in any work, one should try to grasp the 
fact that it is Prakriti that is having her way and 
that the real Self is neither the doer (kartd), nor 
the experiencer (bhoktd). The successful yogi 
realy feels that he is the unmoved and changeless 
witness of all that goes on in the body and mind 
wMle they are at work or rest, in the waking, 
dreaming or even sleeping state. He never feels 
that he is doing anything even when work is per- 
formed through his body and mind.^ . Contempla- 
tion of the successful yogi's vision of Reality 
surely helps the emulation of his conduct, which 
is Kaxma-yoga. Contemplation along these lines 
helps to eliminate ignorance; and this goes to 

> Cf. am V. 8. 
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aeutraJise the primaxy mental forces of attraction 
and repulsion and tWs to check the onrush of 
desires at the source. Thus Karma-yoga becomes 
quite practicable for those who can ally it in this 
way with Jndna-yoga. 

This combination may also prove rather stiff 
for many. A spiritual aspirant (sadhaka) may 
look at the same Divine Unity from a different 
angle. He may more easily contemplate that he 
is only an instrument througlu which God is really 
doing everything. Seated in the heart of every 
creatine. He is moving everyone like a marionette 
through His inscrutable power called Maya?- 

“I am the engine. Thou art the Driver. I am 
the chariot, Thou art the Uharioteer. I am the 
house. Thou art the Dweller.” To think of one’s 
relation with God along these lines is easier than 
to strive to stand apart as the Witness Self, So 
long as it is not possible to eliminate the unreal 
self, it is better to meditate on its relation with 
God. Through His Divine Maya it has been 
projected, and through that alone it appears to 
be doing and experiencing things. By His Para 
Prakriti (Supreme Cosmic Energy) God appears 
as myriad of distinct little selves, and by HiS 
Apard Prakriti (Lower Cosmic Energy) He 
^appears as the bodies, minds, senses, etc., as well 
as the material universe. So long as it is not 
possible for us to meditate on Him 8^ the only 
Reality and do away with our little ‘me’ and 
‘mine’, we may very well consider ourselves so 
many instruments through which GcmI is working 


^ Cf. Gita XVin. 61. 
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out His Divine Will. This is why in the Gita Sri f 
Krishna said to Arjuna, “I have already MEed | 
these people (through My Cosmic Will), yoh ; 
simply behave as the instrument (of My WiU)’-\^ || 

“I am the part, Thou art the Whole. I am the < 
wave. Thou art the Ocean. I am the spark. Thou j 
art the Tire.” Thus also may the aspirant | 
meditate on his oneness with God and try to 
eliminate his Primal Ignorance {anadi Avidyd). ! 

Easier stiE is to look upon God as a very near 
and dear one, related to us very intimately as | 
Father, Mother, Friend, Master, etc., as prescribed | 
by Bhakti-yoga. “He has sent me to this world ) 
to perform His work. He has entrusted to me ji 
the care and weE-being of all according to my 
might. Starting from the family right up to the ^ 
entire human society, all belong to Him and thrive J 
in His Infinite Love. Their well-being is the | 
concern of my Beloved Father, Mother or Master. ; 
I should take my due share in this. Instead of ' 
considering myself permanently related to a group I 
of family members, I should look upon them aE * 
as His children entrusted to my care. And thus I 
with my community, my nation, my race, and f 
human society. Just as a maid-servant takes /a 
affectionate care of her master’s children, know- J 
ing all the while that they do not belong to her but 
to the master, so should I behave with the members | 
of my family, community, nation, race, and | 
humanity. All property also really belongs to 
Him. I have to leave them all at death. During j 
Efe I am only the custodian of His property. I | 

' Oita XI. S3. r 
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do not own anything. Everything is His. Jnst 
as a faithful servant takes due care of his master’s 
property, knowing all the time that it does not 
belong to him but to the master, so should I deal 
with, all property that appears to be in my posses- 
sion for the time being.” Meditation along these 
lines is sure to dispel much of our ignorance and 
induce to Karma-yoga. 

Such an outlook developed through this kind 
-of contemplation sanctifies everything about the 
householder’s life. Everything is seen to be 
linked with God. Selfishness finds no comer to 
hide itself in. The little self becomes a beloved 
and faithful agent of God. Everything becomes 
sacred. Nothing remains to be hated or to 
be specially attached to. Desires for worldly 
things are stopped at the source and duties 
appear as God’s own work. They are performed 
with religious devotion, their fruits being offered 
to the Lord. Such a cievotee bows down to and 
accepts with equal grace whatever comes, good or 
evil, believing that it has been deciireed by the 
Beloved Lord for his well-being. 

Thus may contemplation on the lines of 
Bhakti-yoga aid the practice of Karma-yoga. And 
'this combination suits the majority of earnest 
souls. Indeed, it is an admirable recipe for those 
householders who seriously want to reach the goal 
of liberation (moksha). 

It is to be noted, however, that for such house- 
holders Karma-yoga is an essential course of 
spiritual practice, no matter with what it is com- 
bined — jnana or bhdkti. The combination, of 
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course, depends on the choice of the individual | 
accordmg to his own taste and capacity. In any | 
case, a householder who looks upon Blessedness :| 
{shreyas) as the supreme object of hfe, has to 
strive hard for merging the secular in the spiritual. J 
He has to convert all acts in connection with his j 
Various duties into worship. For such complete | 
dedication of oneself through Karma~yqga quickly % 
chastens one’s mind and speeds up one’s spiritud 
progress. I 

Thus Karmoryoga is smely a wonderful method ^ 
of transforming worldly life into a life of intense | 
spiritual practice. Usually the final course of 
spiritual practice (Nivritti Marga) through either ^ 
Raja-yoga, Jnqna-yoga or Bhakti-yoga requires a ■ 
complete detachment from all worldly concerns. ! 
For the worldly Hfe with its ties of relationship i 
and burden of duties stands in the way of one- ^ 
pointed devotion to spiritual practice as prescribed 
by these yogas. This is why the earnest souls ; 
usually have to tear themselves away from all 
earthly relations and renounce all worldly duties. 
They have to embrace what is called Sannyma, ; 
which is a new Hfe free from all other cares and 
anxieties than those related to their Spiritual 
jffactice. This fact naturally gives rise to the 
popular notion that worldly Hfe is a bar to real 
spiritual progress. Such life and spirituality come 
to be looked upon as poles asunder. But Karma- 
yoga dispels this illusion. It shows how worldly 
life, far from proving a distraction, may speed up 
one’s i^iritual advancement. The touch of yoga I 
transforms a secular duty into a ^iritual 
120 
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endeavoTxr and thus sanctifies worldly life with all 
its ties of relationship and burden of duties. Seen 
from the angle of Karmoryoga, the soda! miUeu 
is no less congenial to spiritual growth than the 
sedusion of the forest. 

In the Gita, it has been pointed out that many 
like Janaka attained perfection without giving up 
their worldly duties.^ The TJpanishads also refer 
to many sages among the kings (rdjarshis), from 
whom even the Brahmins would come to receive 
Brahmorvidya (Supreme Knowledge). In the 
Puranas there are numerous instances of people of 
almost every walk of the householder’s life, who 
attained spiritual eminence through Karvficu-yoga. 

Yet Karma-yoga is not to be practised by the 
householders alone. Those Sannyasis (monks) 
who renounce the world before reaching the stage 
of equanimity, cannot by-pass this yoga. They 
have to chasten and pacify their minds to a 
considerable extent through Karma-yoga, allied 
either "with jndna or bhakti. Else they cannot 
possibly devote themselves entirely to any other 
form of intense spiritual practice. And in that 
case Sannydsa (renundation of worldly life) has 
every diance of turning into a life of ease and 
laziness, and runs the risk of ending in a miserable 
frustration, as pointed out by Bhagavdn Sri 
Krishna in the Gita. Indeed, until the mind is 
purged of attachment and hatred and made fit for 
one-pointed devotion to any other form of igiiritual 
exerdse. Karma-yoga is a necessary and essential 
course for all. Renundation of worldly life may 
» Cf. Oita in. 80 . 
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. help one considerably on the spiritual path. But | 
renunciation of all works must naturally foUow the | 
elimination of all desires through Karma-yoga. | 
So long as the desires are not thus quelled, one’s | 
mind can never be hushed into the sdence of f 
Divine contemplation {dhydna and samddhi). 4 
The Saimydsi’s approach, however, to Karma- | 
yoga is fimdamentally different from the house- | 
holder’s. The householder’s duties arise out of 4 
his loyalty to social relations. The Sannydsi's | 
duties, on the other hand, are concerned with the | 
service of hmnanity without preference for any | 
group .on the score of earthly relations. No | 
family, caste, creed or colour is to stand between f 
him and humanity. The material and spiritual : 
well-being of all offers him an unlimited scope for 4 
the practice of Karma-yoga dU his mind is cleared ? 
of all impurities. j 
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XIV 

THE PROPHETS AND SCRIPTURES 

Much ground has been covered. Some of the 
main contents of Hinduism have been dealt with. 
The idea of sams^a (rebirth) and mukti (release) 
followed by preliminary {Pravritti Marga) and 
final (Nivritti Marga) courses of spiritual prac- 
ti^ has been gope through. And, in connection 
with the last, we have been acquainted with the 
four basic t^es of spiritual practice (sadhana), 
namely. Raja-yoga, Jndna-yoga, Bhakti-yoga and 
Karma-yoga. Of course, so far all these have been 
put in a nutshell. 

However, we are now in a position to view 
Hinduism as a whole. For this let us scan and 
add up its essential features that mark it out from 
all other religions. 

! Every religion has at its origin at least one 
prophet and one book of revelations known as the- 
Sra-iptures. And the teachings of each religion 
contain a central core of spiritual truths embedded 
in an outer growth of ritu^s and mythology. Thus 
the prophet, the Scriptmes, spiritual truths, rituals 
and mythology are the five important constituents 
of a religion. A general idea, therefore, of these 
five essential elements of Hinduism wilt give a 
whole view of this religion. 

PEjOPHET 

Hinduism has no prophet at its source. 
Spiritual truths were first discovered and announc- 
ed by the Vedic seers (rishis), many of whom 
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have not cared to leave their names behind. And 
even those whose names are found on record, are 
not looked upon as prophets. The collections of 
spiritual truths (the Vedas) are honoured more 
than their discoverers. 

Yet the Hindus believe that God incarnates 
Himself again and again in flesh and blood 
whenever religion (dharma) gets perverted and 
irreligion (adharma) gains prominence. They 
hold that on such occasions God comes down to 
this earth with a physical body to show the right 
path of deliverance to the righteous ones and to 
inflict due punishment on the wicked ones for 
their necessary correction.^ 

Surely, the Vedic ReKgion teaches that God is 
in every creature, in fact, in everything. But 
there hangs. By His inscrutable power called 
Maya, a veil of ignorance covering Self-knowledge. 
The ^ivas (living beings) have to remove this 
veil, bit by bit, by their own efforts. In fact, 
this is the secret mge of evolution in the subhuman 
world. On the human plane these efforts become 
conscious ones. Man has to uncover the Divinity 
That lies concealed within him. This is precisely 
his dharma. Yet, from time to time man misses 
this central truth about his life and its spiritual 
aim. In his confusion he goes so far as to laugh 
away his potential divinity as an absurd idea. 
He cannot make himself believe that he can ever ‘ 
rise above the instincts of lust and greed, hatred 
and strifci, conceit and crass selfishness. Mani- 
festation of Divinity looks like an empty dream. 

^ Cf. Gita rv. 7-8. 
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Bereft of this inner spirit, reUgion with its rituals 
and dogmas becomes a mockery. At this stage 
people do not mind using religion even as a cover 
for dirty and nefarious deeds. When in this way 
the ascent of man towards Divinity is seriously 
endangered, God descends on earth to release the 
clogged wheels of the spiritual progress of man- 
kind, Through His life man sees vividly the ideal 
to be reached by him. What manifestation of 
Divinity in man looks like becomes clear. His 
teachings dispel the gathering doubts, and His 
life furnishes humanity with a fresh, living and 
luminous model which they are to copy for their 
upward growth. This gives a new impetus to the 
ascent of man towards godhood. Religion thus 
gets a fresh lease of Hfe. Humanity starts over 
again towards its spiritual goal of Divinity. 

This is how the Hindus regard the purpose of 
an Incarnation of God. They rightly call Him 
an Avatdra, that is, a descent of the Universal 
Spirit {ava — ^below, and the Sanskrit root tri — ^to 
cross). God, as it were, crosses the border divid- 
ing His Divine Essence from His physical mani- 
festation, that is, the material universe. Unlike 
Hie jivas, no veil of ignorance hangs before the 
Avatdra. With Maya under His complete control 
and writh the full blaze of Self-knowledge, the Lord 
of the universe appears to be born and to live for 
working out His Divine purpose. The Avatdra 
is a manifestation of Divinity from above, which 
man has to manifest from below. 

The Puranas refer to iimumerable Avatdras?- 

^ V%d0 Shrimad Bkagavatam and Chcmdi in Markandeya Purdna* 
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Some are reported in the Chandi to have appear- " 
ed in the Devaloka. However, ten Avatdras on | 
earth are prominently mentioned in the Puranas, | 
namely, Matsy a {fish}, Kurma (tortoise), Varaha | 
(boar), Nrisinha (man-lion), Vdmana (dwarf), | 
parashurama, Ramachandra, Balandina, Buddha *? 
and Kalki. The fact that this Hst omits the name | 
of Bhagavdn Sri Krishna shows that it is not at | 
ail exhaustive. Through many more forms He | 
may very well be expected to come in future. | 
Neither time nor space can limit the descent of | 
God as Avatdra. Whenever there has been an | 
urgent need for restoring the spiritual balance of | 
tibe human society or any of its major portions, I 
the Avatdra has come. And the same will happen | 
over and over again throughout the entire future. | 
The Hindus believe in the operation of such a /! 
spiritual law of Divine Incarnation. This is whjf 4 
it is not unlikely for the Hindus to regard Buddha, I 
and even Christ an(i Muhammed as Avatdras. | 
Within the historical period many outstanding * 
spiritual personalities have appeared in India and i 
come to be regarded by the Hindus as Incarnations | 
of God, Buddha, Shankara and Chaitahya are . it 
prominent among them. In our days, Sri Rama- | 
fcrishna (18S6-86) has come to be looked upon by I 
many as an Avatdra. \ 

A word about the popular list of ten Avatdras I; 
is deemed necessary. The mention of fish, tor- I 
tbise, boar, man-lion and dwarf in the list may 
trouble many of us. Many rationaKsts read in | 
this a suggestion r^arding the order of biological | 
evolution. We need not bother about evolution I 
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I and all that in this connection. Nor have we any 
I reason to feel small for the presence of these 

I subhuman specimens on the list of Avataras. 

I The Hindu conception of God is wide enough to 
I accommodate all these. It is 'l)ossible for God, 
I who has manifested Himself as the entire universe 
I with its contents, to appear in any guiSe for the 
I fulfilment of His Divine purpose. Aad the time 
! of these Avataras is mentioned to be in the hoary, 
legendary past. We practically know nothing 
about that period. So we need hardly wasl^e our 
energy for either verifying or explaining away 
the statement of the Puranas. We loiow that it 
is possible for Him to appear in these forms and 
that is enough for us. His life and work are dis-r 
tinct from the commonplace. The manifestations 
may look like that, yet they axe entirely of another 
order. They are Divine.^ And one who grasps 
this truth gets released from samsdra. 

Sometimes God incarnates Himself in a female 
body and appears as a consort of an Avatdra in a 
male body. Sita, the holy consort of Sri Rama- 
chandra, and Vishnupriya, that of Sri Chaitanya, 
are regarded by the Hindus as such Divine Incar- 
nations. So also is the holy consort of Sri Rama- 
krishna, popularly known as the Holy Mother, 
looked upon by numerous devotees. 

The Hindus, moreover, believe that besides the 
Incarnations of God, prominent spiritual personal- 
ities of another order appear on earth from time 
to time. They come as Achdryas (Teachers) to 
explain the correct import of the Shdstras and to 
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give a spiritual lift to humanity. They are per- ' 
fected souls living normally anywhere in the higher I 
worlds. Sometimes they accompany an Avatara | 
as His companions (Pdrshadas) to serve as the I 
blessed instruments of His Divine mission. Some- 
times they come singly as divine messengers to 
spread the eternal truths about Divinity and the | 
spiritual end and aim of human life. Often they | 
are regarded as manifestations of one or other of I 
the infinite powers (vibhutis) of God. However, I 
their supernormal spiritual lives and teachings | 
give them also the look of prophets. Such is the f 
spiritual power (aiskwarya) displayed by the | 
personalities of this order that it is difficult to | 
distinguish between them and an Avatara. It | 
baffles human - understanding to say definitely | 
whether Sri Shankara and Sri Ramanuja were 
Incarnations of God or personalities of this order. 4 
However, Swami Vivekananda of our days is 1 
regarded by many as one of the latest representa- i 
tives of this order. ■{ 

Thus it is clear that though Hinduism does j 
not claim to have any prophet at its source, it . j 
holds elaborate and definite views regarding the | 
advent and mission of prophets. ^ 

SCKIPTURES 

The second essential element of a religion on 
our list is the Scriptures. This has already been 
dealt with in a separate chapter.^ Yet the strik- | 
ing, features of the Hindu Scriptures are worth I 
mentioning over again in the present connection. | 

^ Chap. m. 
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The Hindu word for the Scriptures is Shdstm, 
This very word gives a clue to the Hindu point 
of view regarding thfeir Scriptures. The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit root shds (meaning to 
rule, to govern). And it literally means that by 
which one is governed. The Hindu Shdstras 
are not regarded as a body of revelations that 
require only our assent, or that prescribe only 
what we have to do within the temple. The 
Shdstras are to govern our entire life so that we 
may advance spiritually towards perfection. 

The foremost of the Hindu Shdstras are the 
Vedas. Here again, the Hindus do not look upon 
the Vedas as only books of revelation. By the 
word ‘Vedas’ they refer to the entire body of 
spiritual truths that exist eternally. These are 
absolutely impersonal. The seers (rishis) dis- 
covered some of these, which are found recorded 
in the books popularly known as the Vedas. 
Wherever and whenever spiritual truths have been 
discovered, a portion of the Vedas has been 
disclosed, for the Vedas stand for the entire body 
of spiritual truths. They cannot, therefore, in 
their original sense belong to any dan or com- 
munity. They belong to the entire human society. 
Moreover, they do not belong to any particular 
time. They are eternal. Some portions of them 
have been discovered. Some more may yet be 
done in future. Who knows ? 

The third point to be noted regarding the 
Hindu Shdstras is their variety, such as Shruti, 
Smriti, Darshana, Itihdsa, Furdna, Tantra, etc. 
To bring the subtle spiritual truths -v^thin every- 
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body’s range of understanding, they have been 
presented in various ways in the different Shdstras. 
Moreover, different approaches to the same goal 
have been emphasised by some of these Shdstras, 

A word about the Smritis Inay be mentioned. 
The Smritis, laying down codes of individual con- 
duct and social regulations, are not given eternal 
values. They vary from time to time according 
to the changed conditions of the society. When- 
ever any such exigency arises, outstanding spiritual 
personalities appear to give such revised versions 
of the Smriti, Though variable, they must always 
conform to the fundamental truths revealed in 
the Shruti (Vedas). 

These few points in connection with the Hindu 
Shdstras are enough for the present purpose. 
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ISHWARA 

GOD 

The third essential factor on our list is ‘spiritual 
truths’. This comprises all that has been realised 
by the Hindu seers and revealed through the 
Shdstras about God, nature and soul. Some of 
these we have come across casually in the course 
of the previous topics. We now propose to ela- 
borate these to some extent. 

Though the Hindu pantheon teems with 
millions of deities, God, according to the Hindus, 
is one and only one. In fact He is the sole Reality. 
What He is really like, nobody can say or think 
of. That is beyond the range of our mind and 
speech. From where mind and speech recoU, 
baffled in their quest.^ 

He is certainly not like anything we know of. 
The things in nature exist in space and time, and 
are subject to ceaseless change under the law of 
causation. They have birth, growth and decay. 
They are made of parts and are, therefore, liable 
to dissolution. But Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, 
is one undivided whole and is beyond time, space 
and causation. He is Changeless, Eternal, Infinite, 
ever Free and beyond the reach of our senses. 
He cannot be limited by any form or attribute.® 
He is Transcendental. ‘Neti netP (not this, not 
this)® is all that may be said about Him. 

‘ Tait. Up. n. 9. * Cf. Bri. Up. IH. 8. 8. * Gf. Ibid. HI. 9. ®0. 
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‘ 

This is what the Shdstras call Pdra Brahman, ,| 
which, though not like anything we'know of, is, :| 
however, not a mere void {shunya), nor an insen- 
tient something. It is the very essence of Exis- ’ | 
tence, Consciousness and Bliss. So do the Hindu 
Shdstras refer to the Transcendent One. This f 
universe was but Existence at the beginning, one - ;| 
only without a second.^ Brahman is Truth, Con- 
sciousness and Infinity Brahman is Conscious- ' j 
ness and Bliss.® The light of the sun, moon, stars, | 
^lightning or the fire does not reach Him ; He | 
shining, all these luminaries shine ; by iSis light 
the universe is illumined.* It is by His light of | 
Consciousness that we become aware of every- | 
thing. He is said to be the ear of our ears, the | 
mind of our minds,' and so on.® In fact. He is the | 
innermost Being in us. It is by the touch of His t 
Consciousness that the mjniads of little groups of | 
body, mind and senses behave as jivas (creatures), | 
as subjects of action and experience.® | 

Yet all these references of the Shdstras do not | 
and cannot describe Para Brahman as He really 
is. These are at best suggestive hints of the great 
Transcendent Reality. Just as the expression j 
*What roaring waves !’ cannot make one. who has | 
not seen the sea visualise it. So also all these | 
expressions of the Shdstras cannot make one | 
comprehend what Para Brahman is like. All that 
we may gather from these is that Nirguna | 

Brahman is not a void, nor an insentient some- | 

^ chh. Up. vr. 8. 1 . • Tait. Up. n. 1. s. -i 

* BrL Up. nr. 9. 28 * Cf. Ka. Up. H. 2. 16. ‘‘it 

‘ Cf. Ke. Up. I. 1. 2. ‘ Cf. JTff. Up. I. 3. 4. | 
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^ thing, but that He is the source and support of 
every object and experience in nature, that He is 
One without a second. There is neither I nor 
thou, neither subject nor object. Para Brahman 
is Impersonal God, whom the Shdstras refer to by 
the pronoun ‘That’, and not by ‘He’ or ‘She’. 

The Hindu Shdstras hold that such a Reality 
is at the source of creation. The universe comes 
out of Brahman, rests in Him and merges in Him^, 
and this goes on eternally in a cycle. Just as the 
spider throws out the web from within itseK and 
draws it in, so also does God with the universe. 
Just as trees and plants shoot up from the earth, 
just as hair grows out of one’s body, so does the 
universe come out of God.® He pervades the 
whole of nature ; everything vsdthin nature has 
its existence in and through Brahman.® God has 
not created the world out of nothing. He has 
projected it' out of Himself. He is both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. 

But the universe (Brahmdnda) does not covet 
His entire being. It is no doubt in Him, yet He 
is eternally aloof and apart from it. This is 
suggested by the ,Shastras when they say that the 
universe rests on a portion of His being.^ 

Thus our Shdstras refer to God both as the 
Transcendent and the Immanent One. He is 
Formless and Changeless, yet He is the baifis of 
the ever-changing inhhite forms of nature. And 

» Cf. Tait. Up. m. 6. * Of. Mwfid. Up. I. 1. 7. 

• Cf. lih. Up. I, also cf. Bri. Up. Tfl. 8. 4,11. 

* Cf. Hff. Vd. X. 90. 3. also cf. Oita X. 42 & Bri. Up, m. 9. 26,. 
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it is under the mighty rule of the Immanent One 
that everything in nature is kept in its proper 
place, every function is regulated, order and 
- harmony everywhere are maintained.^ The 
Transcendent One whom the senses, mind and 
intellect can never know, resides within everything 
and controls it from within. He is the Antaryami. 
And He is verily our Self (Atman).® 

When the universe drops from one’s conscious- 
ness, as in nirvikalpa samadhi, He is realised as 
Nirguna Nirakara Brahman. But as long, as we 
are conscious of the universe, the same Brahman 
appears as its Projector, Protector and Ruler, and 
we call Him Shakti and Ishwara. Brahman and 
Shakti are inseparable. They are different phases 
of the same Being. Just as the power of burning 
cannot be separated from fire, Shakti, that is, the 
Power of Becoming, cannot be separated from 
Brahman. Just as there is no substantial differ- 
ence between the snake at rest and the snaJce 
in motion, so there is none between Brahman and 
Shakti. Just as a mere change of pose does not 
affect the identity of a person, so the pose of 
Ishwara does not affect the identity of Brahman. 

The Saguna aspect of Brahman is what we call 
Shakti or Ishwara. Ishwara, the Lord of Creation, 
is Personal God. He is the All-pervading Supreme 
Mas^r of the universe. Nirguna Brahman is 
referred to in the Shdstras as the highest state of 
the Personal God. {"Tad Vishnoh paramam 

‘ Cf. Bri. Up. in. 8 . 9. 

■ ‘ Cf. Bn. Up. in. 7. 
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'padam’). Sri Kriskna says in tiie Gitat “Tliat is 
My highest abode.”^ • 

However, it is to the Personal God, Ishwam, 
that most of the religions point. He is the Form- 
less One? who by His Omnipotent Will manifests 
Himself as the universe with all its contents. 

~ This is His play (Uld).- He is the father, the 
mother, the ordainer, the creator ; He is the path, 
the goal, the upholder, the master, the witness, 
the abode, the refuge and the supreme well- 
wisher ; He is the source, end and resting place of 
all ; He is the indestructible seed of the xmiverse,* 

He transcends all that is mutable as also the 
immutable, and covering all, sustains all as 
Changeless Ishwara, the Supreme Being {Puru- 
shottama).^ Whoever worships God, worships 
Him and Him alone. 

According to the Hindu Shastras, the Formless 
Lord, however, assumes various forms by His 
Mdydf‘ In fact, all names and all forms are His, 
Besides, He has many divine forms, in any of 
which He may be seen by the pure souls. These 
forms are just like dilferent suits of garments, 
under which God is always the same. He puts 
on these forms only to make Himself accessible 
to us. So also He appears in different forms as * 
Avatdra. 

Thus according to the Hindu Shastras, though 
God is one and one only. He appears as many. 

» Oita XV. 6. 

• Cf. GiU IX. 17-18. 

•Cf. Ibid. XV. 17-18. 

* Cf. Rg. Vd. VI. 47. 18, alsp cf. Bri. Up. H, 6, 19, , 
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Though He is absolutely Formless (Nimhdra)^ 
He appears through myriads of forms. Though 
He is not hmited by any attribute {Nirguna) , 
He is VCTily the source and support of all attri- 
butes. He is Impersonal as weU as Personal. 
/ Even as Personal God with attributes (Saguna), 
He is worshipped as the Formless One (Nirdlcdra) 
as well as through innumerable names and forms 
{Sdkdra). This is why it is quite natural for 
the Hindus to regard even Allah and God as just 
two alternative names of the selfsame Lord of the 
'■universe, whom they call Ishwara. 

Yet among the Hindus there is a diversity of 
choice of one or other aspect of God. Different sects 
(sampraddya) hold to different set views. Some 
hold that God is without form (Nirdkdra) and 
■mthout attributes {'Nirguna) ; some believe that 
lie is Formless, yet He has attributes ; some others 
-hold that He has eternal forms and attributes. 
The last group, again, is subdivided according to 
the choice of different forms. Thus some of them 
are Shaivas, some Vaishnavas, some Shaktas and 
so on. 

God and His glories {mahimd) being infinite, 
approaches to Him may be innumerable. So this 
division and subdivision of the Hindu society into 
various sects according to the choice of onC or 
' other aspect of God is quite natural. It only 
shows the richness of Hinduism that throws open 
so many approaches to Divinity suited to different 
tastes, temperaments and capacities. No sect, 
however, should claim its own view-point to be 
the only correct one. This gives rise to sectarian 
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squabbles and undermines the strength and soli- 
darity of the Hindu community. It generates 
hatred and jealousy, which are the very reverse 
of spirituality. 

The Vedic seers realised the great truth that 
what God really is, can never be delineated by 
mind or speech. He is not exhausted by all that 
the different sects or even religions say about Him.. 
He is aU these and more. Each sect or religion 
holds to a reading of the same Reality from a 
particular angle, as it were. Each view is corrw;t 
so far as it goes, but it certainly cannot convey 
the whole truth about Him who is beyond mind 
and speech. The Rig-Veda declares, “One alone 
exists, sages call It by various names. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to make this point dear 
through the following interesting parables. 

‘Four blind men went out to know an elephant. 
One touched the leg of the elephant and said, 
“The elephant is like a pillar.” The second touch- 
ed the trunk and said, .“The elephant is like a, 
thick club.” The third touched the belly and 
said, “The elephant is hke a big jar.” The fointh 
touched the ears and said, “The elephant 
is hke a big winnowing basket.” Thus they began 
to dispute about it amongsf themselves. A passer- 
by, seeing them thus quarrelling said, “T^at is 
it you are disputing about ?” Then they stated 
the question and asked him to arbitrate. The 
man said, “None of you has seen the elephant. 
The elephant is not like a piUar, its legs are. like 
pillars. It is not like a winnowing basket, its ears 

* Rg. Vd. I. 164. 46. 
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. are like winnowing baskets. It is not like a stout 
club, its proboscis is like a club. The elephant 
is the combination of all these, of its legs, ears, 
belly and trunk.^’ It is in this way that aU those 
who have seen only one aspect of the Deity quarrel 
among themselves.’^ 

‘Two persons were hotly disputing as to the 
colour of a chameleon. One said, “The chameleon 
on that palm tree is of a beautiful red colour.” 
The other contradicted him saying, “You are mis- 
taken, the chameleon is not red, but blue.” Being 
unable to settle the matter by argument, both 
went to a person who always lived imder that tree 
and had watched the chameleon in aU its phases 
of colom. One of the disputants said, “Sir, is 
not the chameleon on that tree of a red colour ?” 
That person replied, “Yes, sir.” The other dis- 
putant said, “ll^at do you say ? How is that ? 
Surely it is not red but blue.” That person again 
humbly replied, “Yes, sir.” ^ The person Imew 
that the chameleon constantly changes its colour : 
thus he said “Yes” to bofh the conflicting state- 
ments. The sat-chit-ananda likewise has various 
forms. The devotee who has, seen God in one 
aspect only knows that aspect alone. But he 
alone who has seen Him in manifold aspects can 
say, “All these forms are of one God, for God is 
multiform.” He is formless and with form and 
many are His forms which no one knows.’^ 

By these analogies Sri Ramakrishna pointed 

^ Saymgs of Sri Ramdkrislma, p. 28T. 

• Sa/yings Sri MaTnakrkkna, p. 207^ 
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out that the different views of the different sects 
are correct but partial representations of God. 

This also explains why the Hindus, worship 
millions of gods. Many of these are different 
representations of the same Ishwara. Many others 
represent one or other of His infinite powers 
i'vibhuti) . By worshipping any of these the same 
Lord is worshipped. 

The rest are deities {devata) . They are creat- 
ed beings holding exalted positions. They have 
been promoted to that stage by their meritorious 
deeds on earth. The greatest of them is the first 
created being, called Hiranyagarhha. He is 
Cosmic Intelhgence, He has infinite powers, for 
he comprises all that is manifested. Agni, Aditya 
and such other deities represent one or other of 
his powers. As these powers are infinite, the 
deities are also infinite. But they are all com- 
prehended in the one deva, namely, Himnyor 
garhha} By worshipping any of the deities, he is 
worshipped ; and by worshipping him, all of them 
'are worshipped. And this Hiranyagarhha, though 
a cosmic being, is a glorified jiva. These deities, 
therefore, should never be confused with Ishwara, 
who is Eternal and the Master of all. Of course, 
they may serve as symbols (pratikas) of God, just 
as man may be worshipped as His symbol.® 

Ihus amidst the innmnerable divernties of 
forms of Ishwara as well as of the devas, Hinduism 
imparts a vision of fundamental unity. 

^ Cf, Bri. Tip- m. 9. ft. * See supra. Chap. XT. 
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BRAHMANDA 

NATURE 


SUBTXE 

Hinduism holds that the universe {Brahmanda) 
has no beginning in time. It has been appearing 
and disappearing alternately, in a perfect rhythm, 
as it were. It comes into being, lasts for a period 
and then melts away. These steps are known as 
Srishti, Sthiti and Pfalaya. These three make 
one complete cycle, which has been repeating itself 
eternally. 

Something akin to it is experienced by us all 
almost everyday. Brahmanda appears and dis- 
appears alternately as we pass through the states 
of waking and sleep. To the individual mind in 
deep sleep it ceases to exist. This also is pralaya. 
Only it is limited by the consciousness ,of the 
sleeping individuals. This temporary dissolution 
during sleep is called nitya pralaya (^ssolution of 
everyday experience ) . 

Now, what would happen if all individuals 
within creation would fall asleep at , one time ? 
No one, in that case, would surely be aware of the 
universe. It would be blotted out altogether. 
Hinduism holds that such a thing actually takes 
place. The sum total of all minds is the cosmic 
mind, which is possessed by a deity. This deity 
is the first-bom individual, with almost infinite 
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powers. He is referred to in the Upanishads by 
various names, such as Hiranyagarbha, Sutratm&, 
Apara Brahman, Mahat JBrahman, Prana. He is 
sometimes sublimated into a form of Ishwara and 
called Brahma by the Puranas. When Brahma, 
comprising all minds, falls asleep there is 
naimittika pralaya, that is, occasional Dissolu- 
tion. When he wakes up, Brahmanda becomes 
manifest, and this is Sriehti. The Srishti and • 
Sthiti period corresponds to Brahma’s day, and 
the Pralaya period to his night , 

WThiat really takes place when we go to sleep ? 

If we can find that out, it will give us a due to 
what happens during Pralaya. During sound 
sleep we are not aware of any existence with name 
and form. Not a trace of the external world nor 
of the details of om own individuality is left. No 
action, no experience, no thought, no desire is 
there. It is almost a perfect blaii. We forget 
everything, even our names and appearances, our 
homes and occupations. But as soon as we wake 
up, all these come back to our consciousness. 
V^^re had they been so long ? Obviously th^ 
were not totally destroyed during sleep. Hindu- 
ism holds that all thoughts, all desires, were 
certainly there in the mind in a potential state 
as subtle impressions (samsJcaras) ; .otherwise 
they could not reappear on waking up. During 
sleep somehow they are reduced to an unmanifest- 
ed (avyahta) condition, which becomes manifest 
again after the sleep is over. 

The features of a big tree lie potentially within 
^ Cf. Gits vm. 17 - 19 . 
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a tiny seed in the form of some unseen energy. It 
is this energy that manifests itself in due course | 
as the tree. It is verily the cause that brings the 
tree into being. The tree may very well be said | 
to be residing within the seed in an unmanifested | 
causal (kdrana) state. Just so, during sound : 
sleep aU that compose our individuahty — our 
thoughts, desires, inchnations, judgment, memory ?| 
and aU that — ^reside within us in a causal state 1 
in the form of some unseen energy. As a matter i 
of fadt, our iptellect (buddhi), mind and the I 
senses are then reduced to the causal state,' that | 
is why they cease fimctioning and we lose all our ■ 
bearings dining sound sleep. This unmanifested j 
causal state is said to be our causal body ( kdrana ] 
sharira) , where dining deep sleep our conscious- | 
ness rests after retiring from the physical and | 
mental bodies. . * . I 

This is how the sleep phenomenon is e^lained ■; 
by our Shdstras. The same thing takes place 
when the Cosmic Intelligence (Eiranyagarbha) 
falls asleep. As his consciousness retires to his | 
kdrana sharira, all minds within creation, being | 
portions, of the cosmic mind, together with all - 
objects of -their experience go back to the causal ^ 
state. Everything in najture, gross and fine, is | 
reduced to the unmanifested causal state com- | 
posing Hiranyagarbha^s kdrana sharira. Thus 
when the cosmic mind of Eiranyagarbha goes to ] 
sleep, there is cosmic Dissolution ; and this is 
known as naimittika Prcdaya ; Srishti begins with 
its waking up. And these follow each other | 
alternately. ' * H 
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A similar Dissolution takes place at the end of 
a kaljpa, that is Hiranyagarhha’s span of Hie’’, 
when he becomes disembodied altogether and 
merges into Fara Brahman. Everything in nature 
then goes back to the unmanifested infinite energy 
(Shakti) known as Avyakta or Frakriti. The 
cosmic Dissolution, brought about in this way by 
Hiranyagarhha’s hberation is- called prdkrita 
Fralaya. At the outset of the next kalpa another 
being appears as Himnyagarhha due to the out- 
standing merits acquired by him during the 
previous cycle.^ 

However, Hiranyagarbha, the first-born jiva 
of a kal'pa, is endowed with infinite powers of 
knowledge, will and action. The rest of Creation 
is his doing. This is why Brahma is introduced 
by the Puranas as the Creator. 

How does Brahma create- ? He does not create 
anything out of a void. He projects the 
Brahmdnda out of himself. He becomes the' 
universe. Whatever he wills, he becomes. And 
he wills according to a set pattern, which 
he discovers by meditating on exactly what 
happened during the previous cycle. By medita- 
tion he finds all that have been lying in 
the causal state and waiting to be mani- 
fested. According to the order of the previous 

* Consists of .one Ixundred years of Hs measure, his - day being 
equal to 4,320,000 human years. 

^ There is yet another kind of Fralaya, On the attainment of full 
knowledge of Para Brahman, the Brahmdrtda together with its root- 
cauiDe Avidya or Primal Nescience disappears completelx* This is 
why it is called &tyantika Fralaya, that is, absolute Dissolution. In 
every other kind of Fralaya, the unmanifested causal state {avyakta 
or hdrana) remains. 
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cyde and the urgency of manifestation, he pro- | 
ceeds to project out of himself myriads of objects, | 
gross and fine, by his mere will. |' 

We may have a faint idea of how all this takes ’ |; 
place at the mere will 9! the cosmic mind, if we | 

compare with it our own experiences during the | 

dream-state. Who weaves our dreams ? • Obvious- ' < ? 
ly our minds. Out of what material .? Obviously I 
out of their own stuflf. Whatever our minds g 
desire, they see out there in the dream. Rather, % 
j the minds themselves become aU that they desire. | 

■ In light sleep, when the mind gets away from the | 
grip of the external world, it displays this wonder- f. 
ful power of transforming itself into anything and | 
evdything at its sweet will. Really, it beats a 
magician ! y 

If that is possible for the individual mind, the . 
cosmic mind may very well .weave out of itself | 
the universe at its, will. Brahma does it 
deliberately and according to a plan ; while we i 
Veave our dreams in the subconscious state. This, i 

course, is a great difference. Yet, the two | 
. phenomena are very much alike. What Brahma f 
discovers by meditation he wills, and what he » 
wills he sees. What he sees, our minds being f 
portions of the cosmic mind, perceive within the 
limits of their capacity. % 

Now, how doesi Brahma himself come into 
being ? Who creates him ? Moreover, being a | 
'^va he must be an embodied soul, as every one | 
of us is. Now, what may be his body and what ■t 
his spirit ? I 
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These queries take us into deeper water. The 
last two may be disposed of first. The cosmic 
mind is his body and God Himself is the spirit 
ydthih. , 

The sum total of all subtle bodies (sukshma 
or linga sharira) is his body. It consists of three 
concentric chambers or sheaths (koska), known 
as the vijndnamaya, manomaya and pranamay(i 
kosha. The vijnanamaya kosha consists of the 
intellect (hvddhi) and the five subtle senses of 
knowledge (jnanendriya) ; endowed with the power 
of knowledge, this diamber (kosha) is the seat 
of the subject of experience and action. The mano- 
maya kosha consists of the mind and the five 
subtle senses of knowledge and is endowed with 
the power of will. The 'pranamaya kosha consists 
of the five pranas^ and the five subtle senses of 
action (karmendriya) , and it is endowed with the 
power of action. 

All these sheaths (kosha) constituting HiranyOf 
garbha’s body are made of five elementary 
(sukshma) hhutas, which are exceedingly fine and 
are also knpwn ^ tanmdtras. The word *bhuta* 
literally means what has come into being, an 
entity as opposed to the umnanifested ( avyakta) . 
Tanmdtra means ‘that alone’; hence it stands for, 
an elementary bhuta so long as it is not mixed up 
with others.^ 

The five elementary bhhitas are said to be 
dkasha, udyu, tejas, ap and kshiti. These should 

^ Pr&na (vital energy) is said to Ibe of five kinds correspdnding 
to different physiological functions. The five pranas axe called prSna, 
apSna, samana, tidana and vyana» 

■ See infra Chap. XVII. 
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not be confused with what we mean by ether, air, 
fire, water and earth. The tamndtras are far more 
subtle than these and belong to a different order. 
The analytic^ approach of the Hindu rishis is 
altogether different from that of modern science.^ 

These tamndtras, however, do not emerge all 
at -once out of Avyahta. Akdsha comes out first, 
a portion of it transforms'itself into vdy'u, a portion 
of which again transforms itself into tejas ; from 
tejas in this way comes out ap and from ap kshiti. 

One thing more has to be noted in this connec- 
tion. Avyakta, out of which the tamndtras 
emerge is said to be (Trigundtmikd) characterised 
by three traits depending on its three distinct 
components, namely, sattwa, rajas and tamos. 
SaMwa is that principle in nature which goes to 
illumme things, that is, to reveal them to om con- 
sciousness. Rajas is that which brings about all 
changes ; it is the dynamic element in nature. 
Tamos is the element of ignorance and inertia. The 
stamp of these three constituents is found on all 
that come out of Avyahta. Even the elementary 
bhutas or tamndtras bear this stamp. Each is 
said to have an illumining [sdttibika) , a dynamic 
(i\djasika) and an inert (tdmasika) part. 

The illumining portions of each of the five 
elementary bhutas akdsha. vdyu, tejas, ap and 
kshiti build up respectively the subtle senses of 
knowledge corresponding to the ears, sMn, eyes, 
tongue and nose (shrotra, twak, ehakshu, jihvd 
a!ad* ndsikd). The illunaining portions of them 
all combine to compose the intellect (buddhi) 

> See infra Chap. XTO. 
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and mind. Similarly the dynamic portions of the 
hhutas separately forln the five subtle senses of 
action and jointly form the five pranas. The three 
chambers (kosha) composing Brahma’s body are 
built up ip this way by the illumining and dynamic 
portions of the tanmdtras. Brahma has such a 
cosmic subtle body (sukshma sharira). In it is 
comprehended the fine bodies {sukshma sharira) 
of all living beings. 
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The inert (tdmasika) portions of the tan- 
matras get compounded with one another by a 
particular process known as panchikarana and 
form what are known ^ the gross bhutas} Each 
gross bhuta is made up of all the five kinds of 
tamndtras or subtle bhutas in a particular propor- 
tion. Gross dkdsha, for instance, has in its com- 
position half of subtle dkdsha and one-eighth of 
each of the remaining four subtle bhutas, gross 
'n>dyu has half of subtle vdyu and one-eighth of 
eadi of the rest ; and so on. 

These gross bhutas compose the physical bodies 
of the jivas, their habitations in the shape of 
various wprlds (loka) as well as all the articles of 
their use. These entities composed by the gross 
bhutas range from the very coarse and dull to 
the very fine and bright. However, all this takes 
place by Hiranyagarbhds will. He appears to 
condense himsPlf, so to speak, as the visible 
universe. By this process is bom another cosmic 
being called Virdt who has the entire physical 
universe as his body and God as his soul. 

Hinduism holds, as we have seen, that Srishti 
has no beginning in time. Each Creation 
(Srishti) is preceded by Dissolution (Pralaya) 

‘ Cf. Vei. Par. Chap. VH. 
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and each Dissolution by Creation, and this has 
been going on eternally. Why does it so happen ? 
The Hindu Shdstras declare that there is a causal 
link between Dissolution and Creation. The in- 
exorable law of karma forges this hhk. This law, 
according to Hinduism, is the supreme law oi 
causation that determines each Creation and 
everything within it. The actions, experiences 
and desires of the jivas of the previous cycle 
(kalpa) lie in the causal state during the state of 
Dissolution. And it is for the fruition of these 
that during Creation all jivas, beginning with 
Hiranyagarbha, come into being together with, 
their various habitations ( loka) and materials for 
their use like food, drink, etc. They are to 
experience pain and pleasure according to their 
bad and good deeds {karma) performed during 
the previous cycle. It is for this that they come 
and are surrounded by myriads of objects of 
experience. Thus in Pralaya (Dissolution) lies 
the seed out of which the Brahmanda shoots up 
like a tree. As a tree is preceded by a seed, and 
again the seed by a tree, so also is SrishU preceded 
by Pralaya and Pralaya by SrishU. 

The jivas hold the centre of the stage. They 
are to reap the fruits of their action through 
experience (bhoga), and that is why the entire 
universe comes into existence. Hence the latter 
is resolved into two constituent groups, namely, 
the subjects (bhoktd) and objects (bhogya) of 
experience. The jivas belong to the former group 
and . all other things to the latter. From this 
view-point the Brahmanda or Jagdt is characteris- 
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ed by these two groups of entitiesS the sentient 
and the insentient. 

The jivas experience the world through the 
senses of knowledge, which are so many instru- 
ments of perception ihhoga). Each of these 
conveys to them a particular aspect of the world 
of experience, and this is said to be its vishaya 
(object of perception). The five senses of 
knowledge^, namely, ears, skin, eyes, tongue and 
nose have sound, touch, colour, taste and smell 
as their respective vishayas^ These five classes 
of sense-perception are all that the jivas are con- 
cerned with in the external world. These practi- 
cally compose their entire external world of 
experience [hhogya). 

Now, the sense-perceptions are produced only 
when the senses are stirred up by stimuli from the 
external world. Light waves, for instance, 
stimulate the eyes (chakshu) to produce the 
sense-perception of colour (rupa). The external 
world, therefore, according to this view, consists 
only of such sense-stimuli. 

Gross dkdsha stirs up the perception of sound 
onlyi^ 'vayu stirs up the perception of sound and 
touch, tejas of those of sound, touch and colour 
(rupa), ap of all these plus taste (rasa) and 
kshiti of all the five vishayas including smell. It 
-• is to be noticed that each succeeding one in the 
series stirs up the sensation of one more vishaya 
than the preceding hhuta; this additional one is 

^ *Bhoktr{r-hhogya lahshancf^ 

* Skrotra, iwak, chakshu, jihva and u^siJcd. 

^ Shabda, sparsha, rwpa, rasa and gandha. 
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said to be its special property (guna). Thus 
sound is the special property of dkasha, touch of 
'lydyuu, colour of te]m, taste of ap and smell of 
hshiti. 

These gross bhutas are thus looked upon as 
different groups of sense-stimuli. They are of the 
nature of energy and hot of matter. . Though their 
names suggest physical entities like ether, air, fire, 
water and earth, they axe nothipg^but modes of 
Prakriti, the infinite Cosmic Energy. What we 
call physical entities are to the Hindus nothing 
but the Absolute {Para-Brahma) seen through 
different modes of the Cosmic Energy {Prakriti)} 
From this view-point physical existence is absolute- 
ly non-material. The look of matter is deceptive. 

Thus before the analytical vision of the Hindu 
seers the entire universe came to be resolved into 
subjects of experience (bhoktd) and objects of 
experience (bhogya), the experience of external 
objects again into five classes of sense-perception 
(vishaya), and the external world into five groups 
of sense-stimuli known as the gross (sthtda) 
bhutas. The analysis, therefore, is purely psycho- 
logical and not physical. So even the gross bhutas 
should not be confused with the elements of modem 
science which have been supposed so long to be 
the material units of the physical world. The 
bhutas belong to an entirely different ordCT. 
They are highly subtle sense-stimuli and that is 
about all that they stand for. 

Even if the bhutas are assumed to be nothing 


^ See inira Chap, XV ill. 
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more than physical entities like ether, air, etc., the 
following interpretation in support of such classi- 
fication of the physical world may be considered. 

Each of the names may be suggestive and stand 
for a group of allied objects. Earth {kshiti), for 
instance, may stand for all solids, water (ap) for 
all liquids and air {vayu) for all gases. These 
three, therefore, cover all matter found in the three 
different states, namely, solid, liquid and gas. 
Eire {agni) may stand for the phenomena’- of heat 
and visible light, and ether (dkdsha) for the all- 
pervasive subtle medium through which light 
waves etc. pass. Do not these five groups of 
entities cover the entire range of physical existence 
perceived by us through the five senses ? Indeed, 
the division is complete. 

The scientist’s division, of the world into 
elements and their atoms, on the other hand, has 
already become meaningless. The atoms are no 
longer held as ultimate constituents of matter. 
They have been resolved into energy units (elec- 
trons, protons, etc.). The analytical approach 
of the physicist has penetrated the deceptive out- 
look of matter. Matter has become dematerialis- 
ed. It may be noted that this finding of modem 
science has gone a step ahead towards confirming 
the Hindu view of nature. 

We have seen that the different bhutas 
stimulate different groups of sense-perceptions. 

^ Agni (fire) stands for the phenomena of heat and visible light 
as objects of perception and not for heat and light energy. All forms 
of physical, chemical and biological energy are viewed by the ISindus 
as modifidations of which again is a manifestation of Prahriti, 

the infinite Cosmic Energy. 
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So far as air, fire, water and earth are concerned, 
the group of sense-perceptions related to each of 
them is quite in order. But how may ether give 
rise to the sensation of sound ? . The sdentistV , 

ethe;r is beyond the reach of any of our senses. It 
is almost an imaginary substance through which 
waves of radiant energy travel. According to 
them sound is produced only by the vibration of 
solids, hquids and gases, and sound stimuli must 
teavel tluro^gh su<^ material medium till they 
reach the air. It is proved by experiment that 
an intervening vacuum stands in the way of sound- 
perception. The imaginary ether is in the vacuum, 
yet the sound is cut off. Ether does not help the 
propagation of sound. How may, therefore, ether 
{nhasha) be accepted to be a source of sound- 
perception ? 

. That sound-perception is stimulated by and 
through solids (kshiti), liquids (ap) ^d gases 
(vayu), is not denied by the Hindu Shdsfras, 
inasmuch as these, being modifications of ether, 
retain its property. So far their findings are on 
a par with those of modem science. It is regard- 
ing ether only that they hold a different opinion. 

A little scrutiny may show that their fbidings 
about ether do not really negate those of modem 
science, but only present an additional knowledge 
about it. 

The sound which is commonly audible to us is 
produced and propagated by grosser matter^ and 

may be that seimd ia produced in every case by the ether 
component of gas liquid or solid (IcsJdtt) and amplified 

by the grosser components, when it becomes audible to the common ear* 
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it may be said to be a gross variety of soimd. For^^ , 
the Hindus hold that there is a higMy subtle variety 
of sound not audible to the common ear. Hence, 
according to the Hindu mew also, so far as gross i 
sound is concerned, a vacuum (containing ether) 
may stand in the way of its propagation. : 

The Hindu seers had certain empirical data that 
led them to the conclusion that ether stimulates 
a highly subtle variety of S9und-perception. In 
a state of deep meditation one hears a sound : 
known as the anahata dhwani. This sound is very i 

subtle and is audible when the mind becomes very \ 

calm and collected. It has nothing to do with ■ 
any vibration of coarser matter. The stimuli ^ 

^that produce the anahata dhwani are always i 

present, for it is always audible by a keen and! : 
refined sense of hearing (shrotra) whenever the I 

mind is ^n a state of deep concentration. The 1 

only possible medium through which its percep- I 

tion may be stimulated is ether (dMsha).^ | 
Perhaps the reference to the music of the spheres I 
in Greek m3rthology might have been based on | 
some such experience. The idea of logos (word), | 
called Sphota by the Hindus, at the beginning of 
Creation also points to the possibility of the | 
subtlest and all-pervasive medium ether (akdsha) 
being the source and conveyer of that sound. j 
Fcir coarser matter at that stage was not iu 
existence. 

Then, the order of evolution from ether to earth 

The^ pHenomenon of dJcashor-v^i (a voice from heaven), also ,J 
caHed damns, mni (heavenly voice) or cLsharirmi vdni (incorporeal ^ i 
voice), is another instance to the point. 
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I also does not contradict any of the findings of 
I science. Evolution of the universe, as science 
I has been able to trace it so far, starts from the 

I nebula, which is described as a gaseous substance 

I radiating heat and light. The starting-point of 
I the scientists, therefore, is a state when, according 

I to Hinduism, both air and fire have come into 

I existence. 

i The scientists hold that the process of planet- 

I building starts with the separation of masses from 
the nebula and is followed by gradual condensa- 
tion of the detached masses. It is to be noted 
that the gases {vayu) condense first into liquid 
\ (ap) and then into solid (kshiti). This is also 
i the order suggested by the Hindu idea of evolution. 

‘ The Hindu Shdstras start with dkasha 

j (ether) as the first manifested physical entity. 
Out of this comes vayu (gases) and out of vdyu 
agni (heat and light phenomena). This portion 
obviously belongs to the pre-nebular stage of 
Creation about which science is as yet silent. 
Before the nebula came into being, the question 
arises — whether the gaseous substance {vayu) 
preceded heat and light {agni) or the reverse was 
the case. Ether might very weU have evolved 
into the coarser gaseous substance which by fric- 
tion might have produced heat and light. This 
does not go against reason and appears to be quite 
likely. 

It is to be noted that just as gross dkasha is 
the first manifested physicd entity, gross prdnu is 
the first manifested physical energy. It is by the 
action of this energy on ether {dkasha) that the 
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gaseous substance (vayu) is produced, and by its 
action on the gaseous substance that fixe comes 
finto being; and so on it goes till we have the 
entire physical universe. Under the impact of 
this energy {•prana) ether, which is a very subtle 
homogeneous substance, might have evolved into 
a coarser, gaseous substance {vdy\i) consisting of 
molecules. Then by the action of prana on vdyu 
its molecules might have been set into motion, 
igiving rise to what we call the phenomena of heat 
and hght (agni). There is, therefore, nothing 
absurd about the idea of a^ni evolving out of 
vdyu. 

Then, the composition of the gross hhutas from 
the inert {tdmasika) portions of the tanmdtras is 
also worth noticing. The gross hhutas, being the 
basis of material existence, have the principles of 
inertia predominant in them. The genesis appears 
to be quite appropriate. Through the tdmasika 
principle in Prakriti, energy {shakti) puts on the 
look of inert matter. Does it not fit in with the 
scientist’s conception of an atom as ‘bottled-up 
radiant energy’ ? 

It should also be noted that the Hindu seers 
had a clear idea of what we call evolution. 
Patanjali, the author of the Yoga Sutras, referred 
to it as *jdtyantara-parindrria’, that is, transform- 
ation of one genus or species into another. They 
had a definite idea about its cause, for which 
modern science may be said to be stiU groping. 
They held that one genus or species has within it, 
potentially, whatever evolves out of it. It is 
already there in the causal state {prakriti) of a 
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particular genus or species, and this flows out, as 
i it were, to manifest newer forms, whenever 

I circximstances combine to give it an outlet.^ Water 

- stocked on a high groimd may be made to irrigate 
the grounds on lower and lower levels by simply 
opening suitable outlets. Such operations are 
done by the cultivators.® In this way suitable 
circumstances may be said to make an opening 
through which the potential energy {‘prakriti) 
within a genus or species rushes out, as it were, 
to compose newer forms, giving rise to a new 
genus or species.® 

Hinduism holds that the whole process of 
Srishti out of Avyakta, from Brahma down to the 
grossest and tiniest object, is one of evolution, 
and that it is made possible by the process of 
involution'^ during Pralaya. It should also be 
noted that at the back of this evolution lies, 
according to Hinduism, the Divine Will® as its 
supreme cause. 

^ Cf. Yg, S, IV, *Jatyantaraparmd7nah prakritydpuratf, 

» Cf, Ibid, rv, 8, 

* See Sw, Vw,*s Comp. WJcs, JPaxt I (fifth ed.), pp. 291-293, 

^ i,e., returning to th e se ed-state, as it were. 

" See infra Chap. XVIII. 
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CAUSAL 

We have seen that Srishti starts with the 
dkasha tanmabra out of Avyakta as a sprout 
coming out of a seed. Is Avyakta a substance that 
is transformed into dkasha ? No, it is of the 
nature of energy (shakti). God is the only 
substance, the only Reality and Avyakta or 
Prakriti is His Shakti. 

During Pralaya there was nothing with name 
and form, neither was then time, space or causation. 
Nor was it a complete void. For One existed 
alone with Its mysterious power.^ Before Srishti 
all this was pure Existence, One without a second.^ 
That, thought, “May I become many, may I 
manifest Myself numerously.’^® He willed, ‘Xet 
Me project worlds.” And He projected these 
worlds.^ 

God (Ishwara) Himself wills and through His 
mysterious power He projects the universe out of 
Himself. In Avyakta is the potentiality of throw- 
ing out the infinite forms of nature, but behind each 
form the substance is none other than God Himself. 
However, Avyakta being His power. He is both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. 'I'his 

Cf. Rg. Vrf. X. 129. 1-2. 

» Cf. Chh. Vv- VI. 2. 1. 

* Ihid. VI. 2. S, also cf. Tait. ITp. II. 6. 

^ Cf. Ait, Up, I. 1. 1-2. 
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is what the Vedanta, the ruling creed of the 
Hindus, holds. The Sankhya, Nyaya, Vaisheshika, 
Charvaka, Bauddha and Jaina schools have, 
however, different theories about Creation. The 
various schools of Hindu thought of this day 
accept, more or less, the Vedantic view-point. 

However, being the efficient and material cause 
of the universe, God by His own will and through 
His mysterious power becomes all this. He appears 
first as dkdsha, then appears to be further moffified 
as vayu, and this process goes on tiU He manifests 
Himself as Hiranyagarhha ; and then through 
Hiranyagarhha He proceeds to manifest Himself 
as numerous worlds, gross and fine as well as their 
various contents, sentient and insentient. So 
every object, gross or fine, sentient or insentient, 
from Brahma up to the blade of grass, from the 
Brahmaloka up to this earth — everything is He 
under a garb of particular name and form project- 
ed by Him through His mysterious power. 

Does He actually become modified as all these ? 
Some Vedantists say, ‘Yes’. Just as all earthen 
pots are made of clay, all golden ornaments of 
gold and all steel implements of iron, so are the 
various contents of the universe made of Him as 
the material. As the foams, ripples and waves 
are modifications {'parinama) of the sea-water, so 
are all these of Him. According to this school, 
God Himself has literally become this universe 
by His will and rules it from within as the 
Antarydmi. This is what is known as Parindmor- 
vada upheld by the Vishishtadvaita school. All 
the Bhahti ciilts of our day, particularly the 
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Vaishnava ones, are more or less in line with, this 
view-point. 

The Advaita school of Vedanta, on the other 
hand, holds that it is not a case of actual trans- 
formation. Brahman is diangeless and He remains 
so throughout eternity. The universe is not a 
real projection, but an apparent one {vivarta). 
He merely appears as all these. The names and 
forms tlnough which He appears as distinct 
entities, are illusory. They have no absolute 
existence. When through illusion we take a rope 
for a snake, the rope itself is not affected in any 
way by om vision. So also Brahman is not affect- 
ed in the least by our illusory vision of the universe. 
It is only under a sort of hypnosis that we see the 
universe ; when the spell is over, as in the nirvi- 
Jccdpa samadhi, everything melts into the 
Changeless Brahman, just as a lump of salt loses 
its identity in the sea-water. 

The illusory names and forms are throvm out 
by His mysterious power known variously as 
Avyakta, Prakriti, Maya. This power is of the 
nature of Nescience {Avidya). It has two 
components, namely, Avarani shakti (the power 
that veils) and Vikshepa shakti (the power that 
projects). The former hides the Reality and the 
latter makes It appear as something other than 
what It is by throwing out illusory names and 
forms. This mysterious power contains within 
itseff the possibilities of projecting the infinite 
forms of the universe, just as a tiny seed contains 
those of a multibranched peepul tree (ashwattha) . 
It is within this Avyakta that the desires, 
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experiences and the fruits of actions of all the 
jivas of the previous cycle lie latent during 
Dissolution. And these determine the forms to 
be projected through Avyakta during the next 
cycle. 

Thus, according to this school the universe has 
only a relative {vydvaharika) existence and not 
an absolute {pdramdrthika) one. It exists so 
long as we are under the spell of Nescience 
(Avidyd). It ceases to exist as soon as one steps 
out of the spell and attains full knowledge of the 
Supreme Reality, that is, becomes one with It? 
Tlus truth is declared by the .Shdstras and 
confirmed by the realisation of the seers. Just as 
the things and events seen in a dream vanish 
altogether and become meaningless when one 
wakes up, so does the universe with all its contents 
disappear when one finds the Real Self. One then 
becomes perfectly awakened {prabuddha) to what 
really exists, the Absolute. Compared with That, 
the universe is no more than a dream. 

So long as one sees a dream, the dream-objects 
are intensely real. So also is the universe with 
all its contents to one under the spell of Avidyd. 
On awakening to Absolute Reality, however, all 
these have no value, no meaning, no existence. 
Thus the universe is existent in an apparent, 
illusory and relative (vydvaJidrika) sense, and 
at the same time non-existent in an absolute 
{pdramdrthika) sense. This is something like the 
vision of a snake in a rope, of a mirage in the 
desert, of a scene in a dream. 

This being so, the names and forms on 
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BraJiman being illusory, that which throws out 
these forms and names, namely, Avyahta or 
Maya, is also illusory. Like the universe, the 
power by which it is projected, namely, Maya, is 
also neither absolutely existent nor non-existent. 
It is something indefinable {‘Sadasadanirvor 
chaniyarupd’) . With the help of such an 
incomprehensible power, called If ayd, the universe 
is projected. By whom ? By Ishwara, the 
Omniscient, Omnipotent Master of Maya. He 
is the Magician, Maya is His magic-spell, the 
Universe is the illusion projected by Him 
on Himself as the only substantial back- 
ground. 

What are the various objects seen on a cinema 
screen made of .? They are all made of light. 
The composition of water, fire, earth, plants, 
engines, living beings and all that we see on the 
screen, is light and light alone. Light varied 
by shade, that is, by absence of light, works up 
the entire illusion. The light itself behind the 
film in the cinematograph is one formless luminous 
emanation. If the film were not there, we would 
see nothing but a uniformly lighted screen, as we 
really see when the film is removed. The film does 
not allow free passage of the light; it allows 
portions to pass and holds back others. This 
interruption of the film gives rise to the shades, 
and limited by these shades, the fight on the 
screen appears as numerous and diverse objects. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that the illusion of the 
motion of the pictures on the screen is not due to 
any motion of the fight. It is created solely by the 
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rearrangement of shades dne to the motion of the 
film. As the film moves, the passage of light 
through it is interrupted in newer ways. The 
light is steady, the shades vary from moment to 
moment, and this is all that gives rise to the 
illusory moving scenes on the screen. 

The illusion of the universe is wrought almost 
like this. God is like the light of the cinemato- 
graph and Maya is like the moving film. Through 
Maya, God appears to be diversified and 
concretised by uifinite shades of names and forms, 
though really He does not undergo any change. 
If, in the cinema, the screen itself were nothing 
but light, and if it had within itself the power of 
diversifying itself by shades, then the analogy 
would be complete. For God throws the illusion 
of the universe on Himself as the background by 
His power Maya. Maya hides His reality and 
makes Him appear as the universe simply by 
working up infinite shades of names and forms. 
The names and forms are as unsubstantial as the 
shades on the screen. 

Let us stretch the analogy a little further. If 
any of the spectators want to trace the source of 
the illusory scene on the screen, what will he do ? 
He will surely turn his back on the scene and 
proceed towards the projecting machine. Reaching 
that he will realise the combination of the film 
and the light behind as the cause of the illusion. 
So have countless seers, turning their back on the 
illusory universe, traced its cause to the Omniscient 
and Omnipotent Parameshwara with His 
mysterious power Maya. 
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Some went a step further, when Maya with her 
infinite shades of names and forms ^sappeared 
altogether and there was nothing but one Existence 
without name, form or attribute. This is the 
Supreme and the only Absolute Reality, One 
without a second, that appears as Parameshwara 
when associated with Maya. That is, so long as 
we are in Avidya and consequently see the 
universe, the Absolute Reality (Para-Brahma) 
aj^ears as Parameshwara endowed with the 
mysterious power Maya, projecting, directing and 
controlling the illusion of the universe. 

This, in short, is how the Advaita school of 
Vedanta explains Srishti. The change and no 
change of Brahman are explained by the analogies 
of dream and illusion. But Maya by which this 
is explained, is said to be neither real nor unreal, 
indefinable. It is absolutely incomprehensible. 
We can never comprehend such a combination of 
opposites, just as we can never conceive of 
simultaneous change and no change of Brahman. 
To rationalise one paradox, have we not taken 
recourse to another ^ Is not the mystery of 
Srishti still beyond our grasp ? 

Yes, by the very nature of things it is bound 
to remain so for ever. The Divine urge for 
Srishti and the first step towards it must remain 
an eternal mystery. These are not events of the 
order of natural phenomena ; for at that stage 
there was neither time, nor space, nor causation. 
They were yet to come into existence. The ques- 
tion why or how of such things cannot arise. 
The Absolute is beyond the range of our mind and 
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speech. ; so also must necessarily be the first 
stirrings for Srishti. 

The Rig-Veda points to the inscrutable nature 
of the mystery of Srishti when it says, “Who knows 
{ thoroughly, who can describe with precision whence 

I this manifold Creation has proceeded ? Even 

I the gods appeared after Srishti; so who knows 

«' whence it came Evidently none. The fact 
i that the Lord by His wdll projected all this out 

1 of Himself is revealed through the Shdstras and 

1 realised by the seers. Mere ratiocination will 

lead us nowhere, since this fact is beyond the 
scope of our understanding. Our thoughts may 
stagger at the idea of the eternally Changeless 
j One becoming the basis of the ever-changing 

i myriad-faced universe. Yet it is so. We have 

! to accept it as a fact. It can never be explained 

by human logic. The why and how of SrishU 
can never be traced by the human intellect. THs 
fact that baffles our understanding by presenting 
; the opposites is Maya, as Swami Vivekananda 

I has put it. It is possible for Him to rernain 

I eternally perfect and changeless and yet to project, 

r sustain and dissolve the universe at His will. 

I Such is His inscrutable nature (Prakriti). Such 

; is His mysterious power [Shakti). We need not 

1 bother about the why or how. 

’ The truth about Srishti may, however, be 

realised by reaching the Lord. By knowing Him 
I everything in creation becomes known, all riddles 
are solved. The aim of the different systems of 
I rdigious thought within Hinduism is to lead their 

j- 1 Rg. Vd. X. 129 . 6 . 
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followers towards such realisation. The different | 
versions of the indescribable mystery of Srishti held 
out by them fit in with the different approaches '| 
to such realisation prescribed by them. None of || 
these can possibly present the whole truth about ! 
the transcendental mystery of Srishti. Yet each | 
has the pragmatic value of drawing a section of , 
humanity having a particular taste and capacity | 
of understanding towards the realisation of God. 

In this sense none is incorrect or useless. 
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JIVA 

SOUL 


A LIVING BEING 

We have come across the word ‘jiva’ on several 
occasions in the course of the previous topics. 
Already we have had some idea of what it stands 
for. Let us now go into further details. 

The word ‘jiva* literally means a living being. 
Whatever in nature possesses life is, in a broad 
sense, called a jiva. And the Hindu idea of nature 
as an abode of living beings is rather extensive. 
There are numerous worlds, gross and line, for the 
jivas to live in. Thus a jiva may be an amoeba, 
a plant, an animal, a man or a deity (devata). 
Even the topmost deity, Hiranyagarbha, as we 
have noted already, is a jiva. "V^le referring to 
all jivas in creation, a very common expression 
used by the Hindu Shastras is ‘from Brahma right 
up to a dump of grass.’^ Indeed the Brahmanda 
comprising numerous worlds is conceived of as an 
abode of an infinite variety of living beings. 

The jivas may be either chara (capable of 
moving about) or achara (incapable of doing 
that). According to the findings of the Hindu 
rishis, every jiva, chara or achara, be it a plant®, 
an animal, or a deity, is sentient. Whatever has 

* A->Brah7na^Hamba^arj/aTitam*. 

* ^Antahsamjnd hhavantyeie mhhaduhlchasamanwi^h*. 
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life lias consciousness as well. Tlie difference 
between a plant and an animal is in tbe de^ee of 
consciousness possessed by them. Every jiva is 
a conscious entity and is subject to tbe sensations 
(vedand) of pain and pleasure. It is tbe subject 
of experience as well as of action (hhoktd and 
kartd). These are tbe outstanding features of a 
jiva, and to these tbe entire mechanism of tbe 
universe stands vitally related. 

We have seen how its action is linked up with 
its experience by the rigorous law of karma. 
Whatever a jiva has to experience in the shape of 
pain or pleasure, is the sure result of some of its 
own deeds performed during previous births. For 
reaping the fruits of their action they go from birth 
to birth. Even during Dissolution (Pralaya) the 
jivas remain in a latent state, and it is for the 
fruition of their past deeds that a fresh Srishti 
takes place, the universe is projected. They really 
hold the centre of the stage ; ever3rthing else in 
natme is meant for their action and experience. 

The creatures (jivas) vary from one another 
not only in names and forms but also in the powers 
of knowledge and action. This power possessed 
by the l^hest among them, namely, Hiranya- 
garbha, is unlimited, while that of an amoeba 
may very well be said to be atomic. Even man 
with his limited power of knowledge and action 
appears to be infinitely superior to an amoeba as 
far as this power is concerned. The immeasirrable 
range between a man and an amoeba on this earth 
is actually found to be filled up by countless 
varieties of jivas. Similarly the gap between a 
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man and Hiranyagarbha {Brahma) being im- 
measurable, it is not unlikely that this ^so is 
filled up by countless varieties of jivas. The 
Hindu Shdstras hold that it is actually so ; there 
are numerous orders of superhuman beings living 
outside this world. 

There is nothing preposterous about it. The 
findings of the Shdstras are based on actual 
observation. That we do not ordinarily see such 
beings is no proof against their existence. We do 
not see the roicrobe as well. Yet the microbe is 
no myth. For we can see it under the microscope. 
So also we can observe these superhuman beings 
through yogic vision. Just as we are required to 
take pains for preparing a microscope, so also we 
have to strive for developing the powerful and 
clarified vision of a yogi. However, the fact of 
the existence of these beings rests on such observa- 
tion and is, therefore, no m3d:h. 

These jivas who range between man and 
Brahma inhabit various worlds other than this. 
The inhabitants of each of these worlds form a 
class by themselves bearing a common name. 
Some of these classes mentioned by the Hindu 
Shdstras are : • Yaksha, Sadhya, Kinnara, Gasi- 
dharva and Devos. Mention is made also of 
further subdivisions, particularly of the last two^, 
each occup3dng a world of its own. However, it 
seems that the list of the superhuman jivas is only 
selective and not exhaustive. 

This appears to be true also with regard to 
the list of the different worlds inhabited by these 
^ Cf. Ta^, Up* n. 8. 
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jivas. This world, Prithivi, is described to lie in 
the middle ; above and below it many other worlds 
are said to exist. The Brahmdnda comprising 
these three regions, the higher, the middle and the 
nether, called respectively Swarga, Martta and 
Pdtdla, is also referred to as tribhuvana (three 
worlds). A more detailed list mentions, however, 
fourteen worlds (chaturdashabhuvandni) . From 
this world upwards there are said to be seven, 
namely, Bhur, Bhuvar, Swar, Jana, Mahar, Tapas 
and Satya; and below this world there are seven 
namely, Atala, Vitala, Sutala, Rasdtala, Taldtala, 
Mahdtala and PdtdlaJ In one of the XJpanishads 
the seven higher worlds axe mentioned as 
Agniloka, Vdyuloka, Varunaloka, Adityaloka, 
Indrdoka, Prajdpatiloka and Brahmaloka? These 
may not correspond to the higher worlds on the 
previous list, but refer to some other distinct 
lokas. In any case the highest ones on the two 
lists, Satyaloka and Brahmaloka, are identical. 
Sometimes, however, the higher worlds are lumped 
imder three heads, Pitriloka, Devaloka and 
Brahmaloka. None of the lists appears to be 
•exhaustive ; each suggests the existence of 
numerous subdivisions of the Brahmdnda, of which 
a few prominent ones are mentioned. 

Another Hindu idea in this connection requires 
mention. Each of the worlds is said to be under 
a presiding deity (adhishthdtri-devatd) , and it is 
often named after the devoid. Thus the seven 
higher worlds on the second list indicate that they 

Cf. Ved. Sat. 104 . 

* Cf. Kau. Up, I. S. 
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are respectively under the deities, Agni, Vdyu, 
Varuna, Aditya, Indra, Prajapati and jdrahmd. 
So are all other worlds under separate presiding 
deities. 

Consciousness, according to Hinduism, is the 
eternal verity that pervades the whole universe. 
The subtle mechanism through which it is mani- 
fested in the inner nature is the antahkarana made 
of the fine bhutas (tanmatras) . This also is all- 
pervasive, being none other than the body of the 
first cosmic being Hiranyagarhha. The gross 
physical mechanism through which actions are 
done also functions as one complete whole as the 
body of Virdt, and pervades the entire physical 
universe. 

God appears first as Hiranyagarhha, then as 
Virat, then He subdivides Himself into the various 
other deities and into all other jivas. This is how 
God becomes many by His Maya. Each jiva is 
only a portion of Virdt with a distinct ego of its 
own. Just as i nn umerable cells live in the physical 
body of a man, so also do countless pvas in the 
all-pervasive body of Virdt. Such is the bold 
conception of the Hindus. Indeed, Conscious- 
ness, the subtle mechanism of life and mind as 
well as the gross physical mechanism of action, 
all these three being held to be all-pervading, any 
portion of nature surely contains all that is 
necessary for tbe appearance of a jiva. 

THE SOUL 

A living being is a complex of sentient and 
Snsentient factors. It is the sentient principle in 

ITS 
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a creature that is referred to by the Shastras 
specifically as the jiva. 

Distinct from the mind, the sense-organs and 
the physical body is the soul (Atman), which is 
the substantive part of a living being. It is the 
master of the house. It is the rider on the 
chariot.^ It is seM-effulgent (antarjyotih) Con- 
sciousness is the essence of its being. It alone is 
the sentient principle in the make-up of a living 
being. And this, therefore, is the jiva per se. 

The soul is encased in three bodies ranging 
from the grossest to the finest, the physic^ 
(sthula), the subtle {sukshma) and the causal 
(karana). The physical body is made of the 
gross hhutas, and the subtle body of the tanmatras 
or subtle bhutas. This is why these are said to 
be bhautikas, that is, made of bhutas. The causal 
body is just a tiny portion of the unmanifested 
Cosmic Energy, called Avyakta, of which the 
bhutas and bhautikas are only manifested modes. 
lAvyakta as also its modes are insentient ; so, 
therefore, are all the three bodies, sthula, sukshma 
and karana. 

The causal body contains within itself all the 
characteristics and tendencies (samskdras) of a 
creature in the seed-state, as it were. As the seed 
is causally related to a tree, so is this body to the 
life and career of a creature. This is why it is 
said to be the causal body. 

The fine body consists of, as we have seen in a 
previous chapter, three chambers — ^the vijndnor 

^ Cf. Ka. Up. I. 8. 8. 

“ Cf. Sri. Up. IV. 8. 7. 
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may a, manomaya and prdnamaya kashas. These 
are the seats respectively of the functions of 
knowledge, cogitation and vitality. The first 
consists of buddhi (intellect) and the five sense- 
organs of knowledge, the second of the mind and 
the five sense-organs of knowledge and the third 
of the five pranas and the five organs of action. 
These are all subtle instruments of knowledge and 
action at the disposal of the jiva. 

The physical body is brnlt up by tihie jiva as 
determined by its actions and the residtant 
knowledge during previous births. This is why it 
is called kdrya (effect) as distinct from the subtle 
body, which is called karana (instrument). The 
combination of these two is known as karya- 
karana-samghdta. However, the instrument used 
in body-building is mainly the prana (vital 
energy), which is really one, though eniunerated 
commonly as five according to different functions. 
The prana is directed by the jiva according to the 
impressions (samskdras) stored in the mind 
during previous births. The materials out of 
which the physical body is built are gathered 
through food from the world (loka) to which the 
jiva belongs for the time. Through this gross 
physical body and the organs the jiva comes in 
contact with the physical universe, and acts and 
reacts on the same. 

All these three distinct bodies encasing the 
soul are inanimate. The soul alone is sentient. It is 
referred to in the Shdstras as the radiant infinite 
being who moves alone.^ It is not a created entity 
» Cf. Bri. Vp. IV. 3. 11. 
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like the bhutas and bhautikas. God Himself 
appears as the soul of a creature. The Shdstras 
aunoimce, “He created all this, whatever exists 
in the universe. Having created that. He entered 
verily into that.”^ Having projected the in- 
animate causal, subtle and physical bodies of all 
creatures, big and small, God is said to have 
entered them all as their soul. In the Gita the 
Lord says, “Verily it is a portion of Myself that 
has become jiva (soul) in the world of living 
beings.’’^ This is why the soul {jivatman or 
simply (jiva) is said to be birthless, deathless, 
eternal and so on.® The jiva (soul) is verily 
Brahman (the Supreme Self) and none other than 
That. ‘Verily this great Atman (soul) who is 
subject neither to birth, decay nor death, is the 
Immortal Brahman free from all fears.’^ 

From all such statements of the Shdstras the 
Vishishtadvaita (conditioned Non-dualism) school 
of Vedanta concludes that the soul is a real, 
eternally distinct particle, as it were, of God. As 
a spark is related to fire, so is jiva to Ishivara. It 
is essentially divine in its nature ; only it is an 
infinitesimal portion of the Omniscient, Omni- 
potent and Omnipresent Lord. As a consequence 
of wicked deeds it becomes impure and then it is 
said to contract. Its essential divinity becomes 
suppressed for a while. But through suitable 
spiritual practice it gradually expands till it mani- 
fests its essential divinity completely. Then it 
becomes free to enjoy eternal bliss in the presence 

^ Tait Up. U. 6. 

* Cf. Ka. Up, I. 18. 
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and company of God. This is more or less the 
idea of the Bhakti schools regarding the soul, its 
bondage and liberation. 

The Advaita school of Vedanta, however, holds 
a different view. It declares that though the soul 
of an individual looks like a portion of the Great 
One, it is absolutely the same as the All-pervading 
Tnamortal Brahman free from all fears.’ All the 
Upanishads teach such identity of the jiva and 
Brahman. This is why by knowing the Atman 
as It really is one can become liberated. So long 
as the jiva considers itself, through ignorance 
(avidya), just a tiny individual distinct from 
God and the rest of the universe, it remains bound. 
When, through suitable spiritual practice, it 
realises its identity with the Supreme Self 
(Paramdtman) , then and then alone it becomes 
liberated from samsdra. Hence do the Shdstras 
enjoin, “The Atman has to be realised ; It has to 
be heard of, reflected about and meditated upon.’”^ 

The soul is none other than the Great One 
{Para-Brahma) who alone is eternally present as 
the infinite ocean of Existence, Consciousness and 
Bliss. Everything else from Avyakta downwards 
has only a relative existence. They have their 
being only as long as the spell of ignorance 
(avidyd) lasts. On the dawning of Self-knowledge 
they vanish like a dream. And as long as they 
are observed to exist, they function only as an 
infinite series of material mediums, fine and gross, 
through which the same Universal Spirit {Param- 
dtman) appears as myriads of distinct jivas. Each 

^ Bri, Up. n. 4. 6. 
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medium according to its structure gives a limited 
and coloured view of the same unbounded and 
formless Reality. This is why these mediums are 
called wpadhis, that is, limiting adjuncts. 

Through Avyakta (kdrana) as a whole as the 
v/padhi the Great One appears as Ishwara, the 
Omniscient and Omnipotent Lord of Creation, 
Sustenance and Dissolution. At Ishwara’s will 
and command Avyakta throws out subtle upadhis 
that lay within it in a latent state during Pralaya, 
and through these He appears as distinct pvas. 

Through the veil {upadhi) of the cosmic 
intellect {samashti huddhi) He appears as 
Hiranyagarbha, and through that of the individual 
intellect {vydshti huddhi) He appears as any 
other being. Just as the same sun may appear 
to be many when seen through different pieces of 
variously coloured glasses, so the same Lord 
appears as myriads of distinct jivas through 
different veils of individual huddhi. 

Buddhi (intellect) is the finest material instru- 
ment of knowledge and action. It occupies the 
chamber of knowledge (vijndnamaya kosha) of the 
subtle body {sukshma sharira), which is said to 
be lodged in the region covered by the heart 
(hridaya) and is reported* to be of the size of an 
adult’s thumb and like the physical body in 
appearance. 

Though huddhi is by itself insentient, it has the 
property of ^ being illumined by the all-pervading 
Consciousness of the Lord. Just as the moon made 
luminous by the sun appears like an independent 
luminary, so does huddhi at the touch of the aU- 
m 
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pervading Consciousness of the Lord appear to be 
a distinct conscious being with an ego of its own. 
The source of consciousness is none other than 
<jod Himself. Bvddhi shines only in borrowed 
sentience. It catches, as it were, a reflected image 
of the Lord. 

An image, as we know, is only an illusion caused 
by the reflection of light. A replica of the ori^nal 
source of light is seen within the reflecting medium, 
and that is called an image. A sheet of water, for 
instance, reflects the sun’s rays, that is, turns the 
course of the rays in a different direction. ^ This 
produces an impression that the rays are coming 
straight from the water. In that direction within 
the sheet of water we see ji replica of the sun. This 
illusory facsimile of the sun is what we call its 
image. The image of the Lord in buddhi is such 
an illusory phenomenon. 

Brahman is all-pervading, eternally steady and 
absolutely changeless Consciousness. The intellect 
(bicddhi), which is absolutely insentient, reflects, 
as it were, a portion of His Consciousness. This 
produces a false impression that within buddhi itself 
there is a distinct, tiny source of Consciousness. 
This illusory tiny source of Consciousness in buddhi 
is said to be the image of the Lord. As a matter of 
fact it is reported by the Shdstras to be atomic in 
size.^ Re^ly the Infinite Lord has not split 
Himself into myriads of atomic souls and lodged 
Himself separately within the minute vijnanamaya 
hosha of every creature. He only appears as so 
many minute and distinct souls through distinct 

• Eaiho'nurStmi — Mund. Up. m. 1. 9. 
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individual intellects, just as the same sun appears 
to be many through its images on different sheets 
of water. 

It is this image of the Lord, this borrowed 
Consciousness of the intellect, that is the only 
sentient principle in the structure of a living being. 

It is the jivdtman, the jiva per se. It is this image 
of the Lord to which the ego of a creature 
immediately points. It is what a man refers to 
when he says ‘I’. This is the Atman, ‘the Infinite 
One who identifying Itself with the intellect lives 
within the heart as the self-efiulgent entity in the 
midst of the sense-organs.’^ 

Everything else in the structme of a creature 
from the intellect ( huddhi) outwards is its instru- 
ment. They are all insentient by themselves. 
They appear to shine as conscious entities only 
owing to their contact with the soul. Just as a 
piece of iron put in fire becomes red-hot and looks j 

like fire itself when it begins to radiate heat and | 

light, so also the intellect, the mind, the sense- 
organs and even the physical body by their contact 
with the soul look like conscious entities. 

When the instruments are thus illumined by | 
the soul with its consciousness, they start func- « 
tioning. The intellect (fewdldAi) being the subtlest 5 
of the inner instruments (antahkarana) is illumin- I 
ed first by the all-pervading Consciousness of the ' 
Lord. This is why it is said to hold the image 
of the Lord within itself. However, thus illumined 
it starts functioning as the subject of action and 1 
experience. But by illusion Consciousness itself 1 

* Bn. Up. IV. 8. 7. '■ 
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as reflected by the intellect appears to be function- 
ing in this way. Just as the sun remains steady 
yet its image in a sheet of water may be seen to 
be dancing with the waves on the surface, so also 
although Brahman as All-pervading Consciousness 
remains eternally steady. Its illusory image in the 
intellect as the soul appears to be moving and 
functioning when the intellect is really doing that. 
It does neither act nor experience. It only appears 
to do so owing to Its illusory identification with 
the intellect. This is why the soul is described 
as vijndnamaya. Yet by itself the soul as 
Consciousness is none other than God Himself, 
animating the intellect and standing apart as the 
Eternal Witness of everything during the states 
of waking, dream and sound sleep. 

Thus within the same body there appear to be 
two entities, namely, the intellect animated by 
and identified with the soul as the subject of action 
and experience and the soul purely as the witness. 
These two, the acting and experiencing self (jiva) 
and the Witness Self (Ishwara) , are described in 
the TJpanishads by a beautiful imagery. They 
are represented as a couple of . birds of the same 
name perching on the same tree in close union with 
each other, one of them eating savoury fruits and 
the other merely looking on.^ They are also 
referred to as darkness and light residing within 
the same intellect.^ 

However, the soul identified with the intellect 
is the jiva. Like the active bird on the tree he 

^ Cf. Mund. Up. III. 1. 1, also cf. Shwet, Up. IV. 6. 

* Cf. Ka. Up. L 3. 1. 
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tastes the bitter and sweet fruits of his own action 
in the shape of pain and pleasure. He animates 
the rest of the inner instruments (antuhkarana) , 
namely, the mind, the 'pranas and the subtle organs 
of knowledge and action, as well as the entire 
physical body. 

Through the physical body and the sense-organs 
the soul of a man contacts the external world. 
Propelled by desires it performs various deeds, 
good and bad, and thereby earns merits {'pun'ya) 
and demerits {'papa) that are sure to come back 
to it in the shape of pleasure and pain in some 
future birth. Thus its life in sa'msdra goes on 
lengthening and drags it through repeated births. 
This has been going on eternally in the beginning- 
less career of every jiva. And this wiU continue 
as long as the intellect will last to hold the image 
of the Lord within it as the individual soul 
(jivat'man) . The intellect disappears only on the 
dawning of Self-knowledge. Till then the jiva is 
bound to sa'msdra. This is why it is referred to 
as darkness as compared with its intrinsic luminous 
nature as God. . This is also why the physical 
body and the sense-organs, which relate it to the 
external world and subject it to actions and their 
results, are described in the Shdstras as evils 
(pdpmd'nah)^ and also as forms of death {mrityo 
rupdni).^ 

The body and sense-organs become active, 
however, only in the waking state. It is then 
only that the soul comes in contact with the outer 

^ Cf. Bn. XJp, IV. S. 8. 

» Cf. Ibid. IV. S. 7. 
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world. This state, therefore, presents the jiva in 
a distinct phase. It then identifies itself with the 
entire machinery of mind and body. Conscious- 
ness (Brahman) during this state appears to be 
veiled and coloured by all the three bodies, causal, 
subtle and physical. This particular phase of the 
jiva during the waking state is marked out by the 
Shastras by a special name, Vishwa. It is an 
infinitesimal portion of the cosmic being called 
Vaishw&nara or Virat. 

In the dream-state it releases itself from the 
grip of the physical body and the sense-organs, 
and thus breaks its contact with the outer world. 
With certain mental impressions (samskdras) 
carried from its experiences during the waking 
state as materials, it creates by its own light a 
dream-body and a mental world of its own and 
behaves therein as the subject of action and 
experience.^ Consciousness during this state of 
dream is veiled and coloured by two bodies only, 
the causal and the subtle. This state presents 
another phase of the jiva known as Taijasa. It 
corresponds to Hiranyagarbha on the cosmic scale. 

In the state of sound sleep (smhupti) , the 
intellect (huddhi) as such ceases to exist and 
function. It becomes reduced to the causal state. 
Its relation, however, to the soul continues in a 
latent condition.^ The causal body {katana 
sharira) then remains as the only cover of Con- 
sciousness. This body, as we have already seen, 
is of the nature of unmanifested potential energy 

^ Cf. Bn. Bp. IV. 3. 9. 

• Cf. Br. S. n. 8. 31. 
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(avyakta), containing witMn itself the possibilities 
of the jiva in a seed-state, as it were. It has no 
movement, no action. Even the restless senses, 
mind and intellect rest quietly in the causal state 
within this body. The only function of this body 
is to veil full Self-knowledge. 

Yet during sound sleep the Reality veiled only 
by the causal body, which is also called the 
chamber of bliss {anandamaya kosha), appears 
very much like Its own Being of Consciousness 
and Bliss. During this state the soul remains at 
rest, as it really is always. It is no longer swayed 
by the movement of the mind and body. It 
simply witnesses the state and fills it with peace by 
its own bhss. ‘As a hawk or a falcon when tired 
of flying in the sky stretches its wings and becomes 
bound for its nest, so does the infinite being run 
for this state, where falhng asleep he cherishes no 
desires and sees no dreams.’^ Thus does the soul, 
tired of its actions and e^qperiences during the 
waking and dreaming states, come to its own state 
of rest in sound sleep/ This is why in this state 
the jiva is said to be united with the Reality.® 
The Sanskrit word swapiti, corresponding to the 
verb ‘sleep’ in the third person singular, is 
said to suggest that one comes to one’s real Self 
during this state (Swam apito hhavati).^ 

The soul, however, does not appear to perceive 
or know anything during sound sleep. It looks 
like that only because during that state there does 

" Bri. Up. IV, S. 19. 

* Cf. Chh. Up. VI. 8. I. 

’ Chh. Up. VI. 8. 1 
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I not remain a second object outside itself to be 
I perceived or known/ Its consciousness being 
i indestructible remains unaffected all tbe while. 

On awakening it remembers that it had an undis- 
, turbed sleep. This also proves the continuity of 
j the witnessing function of the soul during sushwptL 
I However, Consciousness in this state, veiled 

and coloured only by the causal body, manifests 
I a distinct phase of the jiva’s life and experience. 
I This fact is emphasised by the Hindu Shastras by 
\ marking out the jiva in this state by a special name, 

I namely, Prajna. When the Supreme Reality 

(Para^Brahma) is veiled and coloured by the 
individual causal body. That appears as Prajna, 
and when veiled and coloured by the cosmic causal 
body, That appears as Ishwara. 

Thus the jiva passes alternately through the 
three different states of waking, dream and sound 
sleep. Each state presents it in a particular 
phase. In the waking state its action and 
( experience are related to the physical universe, 
i in the ^eam-state to a mental world created by 
itself, and in sound sleep it only vdtnes^ the 
state of perfect rest and e^eriences bliss. It 
should be noted that the jiva as vijrmnamaya 
(identified with the intellect) functions only in 
the fost two states as Yishwa and Taijasa. In 
the third state its jivahood remains dormant; 
freed from the intellect (which is then reduced 
to the causal state), the soul appears to become 
one with God {Ishwara) as Prajna and rests purely 
as witness. 


^ Cf. Bn. V-p. rv. S. 23 . 
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This is why it is stated in the Shdstras that the 
jivdtman, the self -effulgent one identified with 
the intellect, moves over and over again between 
the waking and dream states by making and 
breaking contact with the physical body and the 
sense-organs. It moves freely between these two 
states like a gigantic fish moving alternately 
between the two banks of a river unimpeded by 
its currents.^ 

Exactly in a similar way the jiva moves 
alternately between this world and the next® by 
conadng into and going out of a particular physic^ 
body. In any physical body the soul lives for a 
time determined by a portion of the results of its 
previous actions. This portion of its, karrna- 
phala that determines its present life is called 
'prdrabdha. When it is spent up, the soul with 
the causal and subtle bodies leaves the physical 
body. This phenomenon is called death. It is 
really the gross body that dies, and not the soul. 
‘Bereft of the jiva (soul), this (body) dies, the 
jiva does not die.’® It is only in a figurative sense 
that the soul is popularly said to be born when 
it comes to possess a physical body, and to die 
when it leaves the same.^ Eeally, the soul is not 
subject to birth, growth or decay, all these changes 
come upon the physical body only. 

As a matter of fact it is the subtle body that 
passes out of the physical one, carrying the image 
of the Lord as its soul. The Lord as Conscious- 

^ Cf. Bri. Up. IV. S. 18. 

’ Cf. Ibid. IV. 8. 9. 

• Chh. Up. Vr. 11. 8. 

* Cf. Bn. Up. IV. 3. 8. 
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ness Itself is All-pervading and has, therefore, 
nowhere to move. It is only His illusory image 
in the intellect that appears to move with the 
latter. In this sense only the soul is said to be 
born when, illumined by its lustre, the intellect with 
the other inner instruments enters a gross body, 
and is said to die when the same goes out of it. 

Thus the jiva moves between this world and 
the next. Its career through births and deaths is 
said to have had no beginning in time. The 
causal and subtle bodies last through cycles of 
Creation and Dissolution (kalpas). Nothing in 
nature can destroy them. They disappear, as we 
have said, only on the dawning of Self-knowledge. 
As long as the soul looks 'like the intellect and 
the intellect like the soul, these two bodies persist. 
Primal Ignorance {Avidya) creates this illusion. 
The properties of one appear to be belonging to 
another. This illusion is technically called 
adhydsa. Even the entire combination of body 
and mind poses as a conscious entity like the soul 
owing to this adhydsa. This is why a man says, 
“I am old, I am sick, I am worried, I am happy”, 
when really the physical body or the mind is so 
affected. 

This illusion {adhydsa) disappears when man 
reahses his Self, as It really is. It is then and 
then only that the beginningless career of a jiva 
comes to a glorious end. Mdyd and its illusory 
progeny of names and forms vanish altogether. 
All limitiug adjuncts (upadhis) drop off. Nothing 
remains to cover and colour the Supreme Reality, 
nothing to reflect Consciousness and hold Its 
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iinage. What had been, through countless t^cles 
of Creation and Dissolution, considering itself 
through Maya as a jiva with limited powers of 
knowledge and action, finds itself at long last as 
none other than the Supreme Reality, the infinite 
oceau of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. Just 
as a river after coursing through various tr^ts at 
last reaches the sea and loses its separate existence 
in the same, so does the jiva after its beginningless 
journey through innumerable births and deaths 
in various worlds with diverse bodies at last reach, 
its Great Source and become merged in That. 
Thus does the dream of the jiva's caxeev come to 
fm end wh^ it comes to know who it really is. 

Man is so placed that it is possible for him to 
reach this goal through complete Self-knowledge. 
Some succeed in the attempt in this life and become 
what is known as jivanmuhta (liberated while 
living). Some attain it at the end of this life 
{V^eha mukti). Some others make substantial 
progress during this life, and proceed after death 
towards the goal through what is called the path 
of gradual liberation ( krama-muhti) . After death 
they are said to pass through various higher 
worlds till they reach the Brahmaloka, where they 
live till the end of the cycle (kalpa) and then 
become liberated with Hiranyagarbha, the presid- 
ing deity of that world. 

All others who, goaded by desire, perform good 
or evil deeds go for a while to the higher or nether 
worlds and come back to this earth. For reaping 
the fruits of their actions they may even have to be 
bom as plants, insects or lower animals. After 
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they have suffered the consequences of their evil 
deeds through such lower lives, they are bom 
again as men. It is as man only that the ^va 
gets the chance of attaining Self-knowledge and 
becoming free. This is why the human life is 
highly extolled by the Shastras as an exceptionally 
privileged position for the jiva to manifest the 
Divinity within it. 



XX 


RITUALS AND MYTHOLOGY 

The previous chapters acquaint us with the 
spiritual truths underlying Hinduism. These 
form what may be said to be the core of the 
religion. The rest are mere externals meant for 
bringing these truths home to people. Rituals 
and mythology are such externals. 

The spiritual truths, as we have seen, are 
highly abstruse. It is very difficult to grasp their 
import even with a fine intellect. Moreover, 
mere intellectual grasp of these does not take one 
very far in the spiritual realm. To quote the 
Scriptures or to talk glibly on religious topics is 
not the end in view. For spiritual growth, one 
has not only to understand these truths but also 
to govern one’s life and conduct in their light till 
the truths are realised. Such realisation is the 
goal to be attained. This can be had only through 
a pure heart. One’s mind has to be thoroughly 
cleansed before this is possible. 

Such purification of the mind develops a power- 
ful faculty, namely, the intuition of a pure heart. 
And it is through this faculty that the spiritual 
truths are realised. The truths about God, 
nature and soul flash across the intuition of a 
pure heart. All experiences dubbed as super- 
natural or supernormal come through this faculty, 
Everyone is endowed with intuition; only it 
remains clouded in an unclean mind. This is 
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I why it does not function effectively till the mind 

I is purified. When brightened up, it serves as the 

I gate of knowledge par excellence. The subtler 

I and higher verities that lie beyond the range of 

] our senses (atindriya) and intellect reach our 

i consciousness direct through this gate. 

I When this faculty is so developed, then alone 

! man may be said to have attained his full stature. 

Then alone he should be described as a normal 
I man and his vision as normal vision. The 

I knowledge of subtler and higher realities obtained 

through the intuition of a pure heart is based on 
the normal and natural experience of a full-grown 
naan. Those who have not developed this faculty 
should more correctly be dubbed as subnormal. 
Compared with the intellectual man, the savage 
belongs to a subnormal stage of human existence ; 
so also, compared with the man of pure intuition, 
the man of mere intellect may very well be said to 
be in a subnormal stage of human development. 

However, this faculty through which the higher 
truths are realised, is developed only when the 
mind is purified. This is why the sole business 
of practical religion is to help the deansing of 
one’s mind. For then realisation will natmally 
follow. And herein lies the utility of both rituals 
and mythology. 

BITUALS 

From the beginning to the end, the Hindu 
rituals are meant for purifying the mind. They 
seem to have no other object in view. 

Of course, certain unedifying rituals that may 
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very well be classed as magic rites have been in 
vogue since the days of the Atharva-Veda and 
prescribed in later days by the Tantras. These 
rites are intended either for crushing one’s foe or 
for gaining a coveted object, for curing maladies 
or for averting misfortunes. So long as the end 
in view has the sanction of the Shastras, these rites 
practised by the people on the Pravritti Marga 
are not harmful. The foe, for instance, may be 
an anti-social element, who has to be crushed for 
the well-being of the society. The coveted object 
may not be an unworthy one. In such cases the 
practice of even these magic rites cannot degrade 
one spiritually. But these are likely to be abused 
by undean and weak minds. They may easily 
be tempted to take to these rites for gaining some 
selfish and nefarious ends. Herein Inrks the 
danger of spiritual degradation. 

Leaving aside such rituals, all others are con- 
ducive to spiritual well-being. They go to chasten 
one’s mind, and this, we have already seen, is an 
inevitable step towards the realisation of God. 
But how may rituals help to purge the mind of its 
impurities ? Let us see how. 

We have learnt in a previous chapter that the 
root-cause of all mental impurities is the ignorance 
about our essential divinity. Anything that j 
reduces this ignorance certainly goes to purify f 
the mind. Contemplation on God and the divinity 1 
of our soul goes to eliminate ignorance, and is, | 
therefore, an effective purifier of the mind. | 
Abstract contemplation, however, is a very stiff ? 
job beyond the capacity of many. But it becomes | 
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easy enough for all when it is concretised through 
rituals. 

The use of images and symbols to represent God 
is an instance to the point. All the while one 
worships before an image ('pratimd) or a symbol 
(pratika), one is surely thinking of God and none 
else. This switching off of one’s thoughts God- 
ward is the greatest purifier, and it comes so easily 
when one tries to feel Divine presence through a 
concrete form. It cannot but be hard even for 
an intellectual man to keep bis mind pitched up 
for long to the thought of the Infinite, Formless 
Lord of the universe. 

The process of vitalising an image (prdna- 
pratishthd) referred to in a previous chapter^ 
shows clearly how rituals can help the gradual 
assimilation of the idea of the divinity of the soul. 
The devotee has to think that God emerges in a 
particular luminous form out of his soul within 
the heart, comes out of him with his breath and 
is then conveyed through a flower to the image, 
when the latter is said to come to life. The 
process may appear to be rather childish to 
the intellectuals. Yet like a kindergarten exercise, 
it is highly effective even to the intellectuals, most 
of whom are no more than infants so far as their 
spiritual growth is concerned. Through repeated 
performance of this, one becomes gradually aware 
of the divinity of the soul. 

The thoughts about the immanence of God in 
nature also work through rituals as potent purifiers 
of the mind. By such thoughts the devotee’s 

^ Chap. Xn. 
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mind is transported for a while above the sordid 
context of the world. Everything in nature 
together with his own body and mind is deified as 
a necessary pre-condition for worshipping God 
and holding communion with Him,^ 

God manifests Himself as nature. This is one 
of the outstanding spiritual truths preached by 
Hinduism. When one’s mind becomes absolutely 
dean, one realises this. He actually sees God 
evep^here and in everything. But before such 
a vision is possible one has to strive hard to rub 
in this truth, as it were, through intense thinlcing 
on it and its implications. The more he t.binVa 
about it, the more does his mind move away from 
i^orance and consequent impurities. The Hindu 
rituals provide ample opportunities for intensifjdng 
such thoughts in an easy and interesting way. 

Just as a working knowledge of the abstract 
ideas about the numerals as well as about the 
simple arithmetical processes (of addition, .sub- 
traction, etc.) may be imparted to a child with 
the help of a number of beads, so also the highly 
abstract idea of God’s immanence in nature may 
^ be instilled in a way into crude minds with the 
help of concrete objects. 

This is done by singling out natural objects 
and regarding the same as holy. An entire 
mountain range, for example — the Himalayas or 
the Vindhya, has to be looked upon as a holy 
thing. The sea is another holy object. So also 
are several rivers, such as the Ganges, the Jumna, 
the Godavari, the Saraswati, the Narbada, the 

*Devo bhutwd devam yaje^* 
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Indus (Sindhu) and the Cauveri, The rivers 
and mountains are the bodies of their presiding 
deities who are worshipped by the Hindus. These 
deities are superior manifestations of God. 

Even cities or villages like Benares, AUaJiabad, 
Hardwar, Brindaban, Ajodhya, Dwarka, Puri, 
XJjjain, Conjeeveram, Rameshwar and Cai)e 
Comorin are all holy places for pilgrims to resort 
to. The atmosphere of these places is congenial 
to realisation. All-pervading God appears to be 
thinly veiled, as it were, in these areas, so that a 
little seardi may lead one up to Him. Everyone 
is warmed up spiritually by the almost manifest 
Divine Presence. This is why the very dust on 
the streets of these places is said to be holy. 

Then certain trees, herbs, grass, wood, flowers, 
leaves, metals, stones, etc., are considered holy. 
And this is not all. In the course of worship, the 
Goddess Durgta has to be bathed in water drawn 
&om various sources or mixed with scores of 
things, which are all considered holy. The idea 
behind all this is to extend the devotee’s vision of 
holiness to every corner of the world. Nothing 
really is unholy. Some of the rituals require one 
to regard the earth, the sun, the moon, the 
planets and the stars as sacred objects, being the 
physical bodies of their presiding deities. In faxt, 
Ihe rituals help one to regard everything in nature 
as a holy object. This thought of all-pervading 
holiness sanctifies one’s own mind, purges it of 
evil propensities and makes it gradually fit , for 
realising the Divine immanence in nature. 

In tMs connection a word about the worship of 
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God as Shiva through the symbol (pratdka) of the 
Linga will not be out of place. Some moderners are 
apt to sneer at it as a survival of the savage rite of 
phallic worship. It might have been a phallic rite 
at the origin, just as the Eucharist ceremony of the 
Christians might have had a cannibalistic origin. 
That does not matter in the least. For it has been 
sublimated into something far remote from the 
original rite. The suggestion of the phallus has 
been dropped altogether. The Shiva-linga stands 
for a holy emblem of God as Shiva — ^the word 
Linga primarily meaning a symbol. Through it 
one worships God Himself, thinks of Him alone 
and nothing else. Such contemplation of God 
certainly goes to purify one’s mind. This shows 
how far the daring Hindus could go on the 
strength of their conviction regarding the Divine 
immanence in nature. Even the phallus — ^sup- 
posing this interpretation is correct^ — ^has been 
deified by them and converted into an aid to one’s 
spiritual growth ! 

Besides contemplation on God, His immanence 
in nature and the divinity of the soul, thoughts 
about the purity of the devotee’s own body and 
mind and of everything about him form what may 
be said to be the psychological background of all 
Hindu ritulas. Such thoughts of purity check for 
the time being all unclean thoughts and impulses 
and thus induce the mind into a mood for holy 
communion. This mood has to be worked up 
before the devotee takes up the ceremony of actu^ 

^ Eor another interpretatioii isee Sw. Vw/s Courvp. WJcs, Vol. IV 
(fotirth ed.), pp, S57-5S, 
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worship. Everytlimg else from the beginniag is 
only a preliminary self-purifying process meant for 
lifting the mind to such a holy mood. 

A few instances from the ritual connected with 
ordinary Tantrika worship may illustrate this 
point. Before going in for worship, the devotee has 
to bathe, preferably in some holy water, cleanse 
his body thoroughly and then put on a dean suit 
of dothes often set apart for this purpose. The 
place of worship must have a holy association ; it 
may be within a temple or under a sacred tree or 
in the shrine attached to one’s household. In any 
case the place together with all articles to be used 
in connection with that worship have to be scru- 
pulously cleaned. Before proceeding to the place, 
the devotee is to turn his mind towards God 
through contemplation, hymns and repetition of 
His holy name (japa). 

Just before entering its precincts he is to pray 
for getting his mind purged of all impurities. Then 
inviting some deities to witness his worship, he is 
to purify himself by what is called dchamana. The 
sacred formula {mantra) redted in this coimec- 
tion is interesting, its purport being, ‘Sages con- 
stantly visualise the highest state of the Lord 
( Vishnu), like eyes stretched in the sky’. Instilling 
faith in para Brahman as the Ultimate Reality is 
evidently the purpose of this sacred formula, and 
this is held as an effective means of self- 
purification. 

Then he purifies the water to be used in wor- 
ship by inviting the presiding deities of all the 
seven holy rivers within it. After this, this water 
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itself becomes a purifying agent. With suitable 
sacred formulae this water is sprinkled for purifying 
the accessories, such as the devotee’s seat, the 
flowers and their containers, the incense-holder, 
the light-stand, the offerings, in fact, everything 
connected with worship. The devotee has to purify 
even the floor below his own seat with a sacred 
formula purporting to be, ‘0 Prith^Di (the presi- i 
ding deity of this earth), the people are held by 
thee, thyself art held by the Lord (Vishnu), may 
thou hold me always and purify this seat’. It 
shows how through such simple things the vision 
is extended to the All-pervading Divinity, and 
thereby the mind is elevated to a higher plane. 

Then the contemplation connected with the 
step known as hhuta-shuddki is highly interesting. 

It shows how through concrete forms one’s 
thoughts are led step by step to the dissolution of 
the universe and merging of the soul in Para 
Brahman and again to their emergence in a 
deified form. In the course of this process one 
has also to think of drying up and then burning 
to ashes the body of personified evil (Papa- ! 
puruska) together with one’s own subtle body, 
and then of the generation of a fresh celestial subtle = 

body by nectar dribbling from the moon in the ! 

forehead. Through these concrete forms the de- ;J 

tvotee is induced to believe that his mind has be- 4 

come spotlessly clean. 

The thoughts may be allegorical, almost poetic, i 
but the effept produced by them is tangible. What 
we intensely think we become. If we keep ^ 
brooding on our weakness and wickedness, weak 'I 
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and wicked we remain. On the contrary, if we 
insist on thinking that we are pure, pure we be- 
come. It is a kind of self-hypnosis. We are 
essentially pure. Through Primal Ignorance we 
hypnotise oirrselves to see in us sinners and behave 
as such. We have to dehypnotise ourselves by 
reversing the current of thoughts. And this is 
exactly the idea behind all the preliminary 
processes of self-purification connected with Hindu 
worship. Even the physical body, in fact, every 
point on it, is to be divinised through the process 
called nydsa. 

After all these are done, the devotee proceeds 
to worship God through an image or a symbol. 
The worship is a course of entertainment. The 
deity is welcomed, offered a seat, bathed and 
dressed, and then regaled with flowers, incense and 
dainty dishes. Thus divinising himself by the 
preliminary processes of self-purification and 
humanising the Divine through this course of 
entertainment, the devotee lives during the period 
of worship as dose as possible to God in a mood 
of holy communion. 

The entire course of entertainment, moreover, 
has to be repeated mentally. Hiis is called 
mdnasa yuja. This helps the devotee to draw 
his mind away from the physical surroundings 
and remain absorbed in Divine contemplation, 
and that through the highly interesting concrete 
thoughts of mental worship. This is dearly a 
step ahead leading the devotee’s mind from 
the gross to the subtle plane. 

The process called aratrika appears to 
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emphasise the glory of the Lord after He has been 
entertained in a human way. This seems to be a 
symboHc worship. It consists of waving before 
the image of the Lord light, water, cloth, flower 
and the chowrie {chamaraY. These appear to 
stand for the five elements (bhutas), namely, 
fire, water, ether, earth and air. The doth^ having 
numerous pores symbolises ether ; and smell being 
the special property of earth, the latter is best 
represented by a flower. The whole universe 
represented by its elementary constituents is thus 
offered symbolically to the Lord by way of His 
worship. What a majestic form of worship of 
the All-pervading One is prescribed for lifting up 
the devotee’s mind from the humanised view of 
the Lord to the super-cosmic view ! 

The ceremony is fittingly closed by the per- 
formance of what is called homa. This consists 
of oblations in a sacred fire lit for the purpose, 
and is obviously a survival of the Vedic form of 
worship. However, this rite at the close of the 
ceremony is significant. Hereby the devotee’s 
idea of God is helped to transcend the limitation 
of the form imposed so long by the image; physical 
or mental, llirough Agni, the presiding deity of 
fire, the offerings of the devotee are conveyed to 
the Lord of the universe. What is more, the 
devotee is sometimes required even to offer the 
universe together with its Creator, the Personal 
God (Shiva), by way of oblation to the sacred 

^ A whisk made of the bushy tail of the yak, 

* A synonym for whidb, viss., ambara, means also the ether. 
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fire/ What a bold ritual aimed at helping the 
devotee to transcend all forms and realise the 
identity of his soul with the Universal Spirit 
{Para-Brahma) ! 

However, the above samples wiU suffice to 
show how the Hindu rituals aim at chastening the 
mind through an interesting and effective course 
of spiritual practice. If pursued earnestly and 
perseveringly and without any ulterior motive, 
they are sure to purify the mind more and more 
till the faculty of pure intuition is released to 
realise the higher spiritual truths. 

MYTHOLOGY 

Mythology aims at inspiring one, through 
precepts and laudable examples, to strive to pitch 
up one’s fife to the highest ideal. It consists of 
stories, parables and legends, with or without any 
historical basis. Some of these are allegorical, 
some are full of poetic imagery, some are narrations 
of certain events of the legendary past. Through 
them all, however, the abstract and highly subtle 
ideas of Hinduism are successfully conveyed to 
the mass mind. The abstract teachings are con- 
cretised, as it were, and made highly interesting 
and impressive through the garb of stories. 

Such a technique was in use even as early as 
the days of the Vedic Brdhmanas. In the 
Brdhmanas are found Itihasas (m3dhs and 
legends), Purdnas (cosmogonic myths), Gdthds 
(epic song verses) and Ndrdsamsi (songs in praise 

^ Vishwctm' juJuymi vasudhMdi Bhwdv(isawrn — Mnv, Tt* Chap. V, 
ifoot-note. 
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of heroes) In course of time a distinct literature 
along this line grew up and swelled in volume 
comprising what is known as Hindu mythology. 

The bulk of this literature may be classed as 
narrative poetry,-some like the Ramayana and the 
Mahabhdrata Wng of the order of epics. This 
is why it has been an admirable vehicle for 
conveying the lofty and abstract ideas and ideals 
of Hinduism straight to the heart of the masses. 
And it has been used in this way since the days 
of the Vedic Brahmanas.^ In those days the 
recital of narrative poems formed a part of 
religious ceremonies. Such recitals, for instance, 
had to be made everyday for a year as a necessary 
prelude to the great ash/wamedha yajna (horse- 
sacrifice). Such poetry would also be recited or 
sung at the court of Mngs by a class of people 
known as Sutas, and even the hermits would 
assemble in a seduded place and spend the rainy 
season listening to the recitals of Akhyanas 
(mythological narratives), Itihasas and Puranas. 
Such a custom in some form or other has persisted 
even to our day. A religious or social function is 
very often attended by a dramatic presentation 
of a portion of Hindu mythology, or of recital and 
exposition of the same by an expert known as 
kathaka (one who narrates). Thus through the 
ages the lofty ideas and ideals of Hinduism have 
been conveyed through impressive stories and. 
mailing historical facts to every stratum of the 
Hindu society. 

P* Vide A Ehtory of Indian Literature by Wintemita^— -VoL I, p. ^ 26 * 

® Ibid, p. Sll. 
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This consistent and stupendous effort carried 
on at least through six thousand years for universal 
religious education among the Hindus is certainly 
a very striking phenomenon. It bespeaks highly 
the wonderfuOy persevering zeal of the Hindus in 
matters concerning religion. And it has not been 
in vain. By this process through millenniums 
the mass mind has been thoroughly saturated 
with Hindu ideas and ideals. Though the highly 
abstract ideas may be beyond their reach, they 
are acquainted with some figiurative versions of 
the same, which is enough to stir up their earnest- 
ness in religious pursuit. Illumined only by such 
knowledge of the Shdstras, some belonging to the 
lower strata of the Hindu society are often found 
to be inspured by the highest ideal of spiritual life. 
Really, mythology acts like a lever in lifting up 
the mass mind to spiritual heights. 

Let us now have a peep into Hindu mythology 
and see how it works such miracles. In the first 
place, it presents the abstract Hindu ideas regard- 
ing God, soul and nature through concrete imagery. 
Just as information and instruction may be given 
through pictures, so they may be done through 
stories. Neither the picture nor the story is truth 
by itself, yet each helps to impress a truth on 
one’s mind. What is a map ? Surely it is not 
the country it represents, but it enables one to 
know a good deal about the land. This also is 
the case with the myths. These are not meant to 
be literally true, yet through them one may have 
some idea about the subtle metaphysical truths. 
Even as early as the days of the Vedas, specific 
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directions were given as to how the Akhydnas 
were to be interpreted instead of being taken to 
be literally true. 

The story of Creation, for instance, which is / 
a favourite and, in fact, an invariable thenae of 
the mythological literature of India, particularly 
of the Purdnas, wiU make the point clear. Let us 
take a version of this story Ndrdyana {God), 
the Blue-bodied One with four hands in yellow 
robes is lying still with closed eyes on a hydra- 
headed serpent {Ananta Nag a) floating on an 
all-pervading, fathomless sea. The waters of the 
boundless sea (ehdrnava) are said to be kdmna 
salUa (causal water). Nothing else exists. This - 

is the picture of Preday a. On the eve of Creation, * 

-out of Ndrdyanafa navel springs a lotus flooding 
the entire sea with its lustre and on this lotus 
appears Brahma, the red deity with four faces 
and four hands. By the Lord’s command 
Brahma meditates on the past cycle {Tcalpa) and 
then proceeds to create the universe accordingly. 

TVhat a splendid picture of an indescribable 
truth ! The description of the state of Predaya ! 
(Dissolution) in the Rig-Veda takes one’s breath ^ 
away. ‘Neither naught nor aught existed at the I 

time, neither heaven nor earth Neither was I 

then death nor immortal life, there was nothing i 

to distinguish between day and night. The One I 
with Its power Swadhd alone breathed, though 
•devoid of prana; nothing else existed. Before | 
Creation all this was darlmess shrouded in dark- ! 
ness and remained merged in hdrana. The | 

» Cf Bh. Pr. m. 8. i 
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f 
i 

I universe that lay veiled by all-pervading but 
I trivial ignorance {Ajnana) during Pralaya became 
] again manifested through names and forms by 
I the Lord’s wiU’/ It is interesting to note that 
I the word ‘saUlamf used in the Vedic text for harana 
I literally means water. This portion has actually 
I been translated by a European scholar as 'far and 

1 ^ wide an impenetrable flood’. However, the 

metaphorical use of the word ‘salilam’ (water) in 
the Vedic text for harana seems to have given the 
clue to the pictorial representation of harana as 

I I all-pervading water in the mythological version. 

I The One with Its power Swadha has concretised 
I as Ndrayana with His Yogamdya. 

I From the mythological version the following 

truths announced by the Vedas regarding Pralaya 
and Srishti are imprinted on one’s mind : God 
with His power Maya alone existed during Pralaya, 
everything else lay reduced to the causal state 
} typified by all-pervading water ; on the eve of 
I Creation by His will and through His Maya was 
projected Brahma (Hiranyagarbha) out of Him 
I and through Brahma the rest of Creation. A 
' little interpretation of the mjrtholo^cal picture 
j win yield these Vedic truths about Pralaya and 
I Srishti. Of course, very crude minds may not go 
I so far as to grasp the underlying idea ; yet throu^ 
the pictm-e they are sure to get the minimum 
truth, and that is of no mean value, namely, that 
God with His holy consort (Shahti) is the sole 
I source of Creation. He is both its efficient and 
I material cause. 

' ^ Rg. Vd. X. 129. 1-S. 
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In this way the pictorial representations of 
mythology stamp on the mass mind the funda- 
mentals of Hindu faith regarding God, nature 
and soul. 

Mythology, moreover, has furnished the Hindu 
society with countless inspiring ideals culled from 
history, tradition and legends. Hundreds of 
shining characters have in this way been burnt 
into the mass mind of Hindu India. They are 
still regarded as model patterns of Hindu life to 
be emidated by all and sundry. Thus the king, 
the hero, the householder, the hermit, the devotee, 
the father, the mother, the wife, the husband, 
the son, the brother, the servant — each of these 
and of many more has at least one blazing 
Pavmnika (mythological) character as an age-old 
model. Rama, Krishna, Arjuna, Yudhishthira, 
Bhishma, Vasishtha, Vidura, Nala, Harishchandra, 
Karna, Gandhari, Sita, Savitri, Lakshmana, 
Bharata and Mahavira may be mentioned among 
the numerous ideals that live to this day as 
perennial sources of spiritual inspiration for mould- 
ing Hindu life and conduct on correct lines. 

Then the stories themselves are mines of 
wisdom. Each inscribes on the heart an important 
lesson. It usually illustrates a theme that has a 
direct bearing on some aspect of the ideal Hindu 
life and conduct. The lesson may be on one or 
other spiritual law, or on some course of religious 
practice, or on some ethical principle, or on the 
specific duties (dharma) of an individual accord- 
ing to his stage of life, as well as social status and 
relationship. 
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Righteousness is sure to triumph in the end; 
greed, lust, jealousy, pride and all that evil brood 
cannot hold out for long and must go down in 
the end. This spiritual law {'Yato dharrruistato 
jay ah') is engraved on one’s mind by most of the 
stories. This particular lesson, which is almost 
the burden of every mythological song or saga of 
the Hindus, has gone deep into the Hindu mind 
and colomred its entire outlook on life. Through 
it the Hindu mind has been trained to rely more 
on the Spirit than on brute force. The might of 
the warrior must be backed up by right living 
and right conduct ; he must always take up arms 
for a righteous cause ; else his fate is sealed in 
spite of his extraordinary military prowess. The 
fall of Ravana, a monstrous superman with evil 
propensities depicted in the Rdmayana, as well as 
the fall of the Kauravas, the champions of un- 
worthy desires, m spite of the numerical strength 
and outstanding leadership of their army described 
in the Mahabharata, drives this lesson home to 
the Hindu mind. 

TJien again, the presence of Rama and Krishna 
as Divine Incarnations in these two legends 
respectively has imparted a spiritual value to all 
their contents. Meditation on the life-story of 
an Avatdra being a spiritual practice of immense 
value, both the Rdmayana and the Mahahhdrata 
offer ample facilities and inspiration for such 
practice. Through these legends God as Rama or 
Krishna appears to have come to our very door ; 
we almost see them and touch the hem of their 
garments particularly when we witness some 
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dramatic representation of any portion of these 
legends. Through these, undoubtedly, our minds 
are lifted Godward, These afford, therefore, 
spiritual incentives of extraordinary value. 
Shrimad Bhdgavatam, containing among other 
things an impressive picture of another portion of 
the life-story of Sri Krishna, has also a similar 
effect on the Hindu mind. 

Another highly interesting and instructive 
feature of the mythological stories is that through 
them one gets wonderful solutions of puzzhng 
situations arising out of an apparent conflict of 
duties. Rama’s duty towards his wife is out- 
weighed by his duty towards his subjects ; 
Bharata’s duty towards his ambitious and jealous 
mother is superseded by that towards his righteous 
brother ; Vibhishana’s duty towards his lustful 
brother is cancelled by that towards their righteous 
Divine foe ; Kama’s duty towards his son sdelds 
place to that towards his hungry guest. Through 
hundreds of such episodes the Hindus have been 
given practical guidance with regard to the choice 
of duties in embarrassing situations. In every 
case the individual is directed to rise above the 
demands of the flesh and of narrow selfishness 
and soar towards the Spirit. This seems to be the 
working formula for solving any conflict of duties. 

Besides painting in brilliant colours the cardinal 
virtues through countless tales, the mythological 
literature of the Hindus contains brilliant and 
lucid discourses on philosophy and practical 
rehgion interspersed between the main narratives. 
A dramatic setting together with a lucid style 
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makes these discourses interesting, easy and 
impressive. This is why it is from these that the 
bulk of the Hindus take their lessons on rehgion 
and philosophy. The Gita and the Chandi, easily 
the most popular of the Hindu Shdstras of this 
day, are such interludes of discourses on such 
dramatic settings within the main narrative of the 
Mahdbharata and the Markandeya Purdna 
respectively. 

Thus mythology, through its pictorial re- 
presentation of the highly subtle and abstract 
teachings of the Vedas, its impressive character- 
painting, instructive stories and illuminating 
discourses, goes a long way to spiritualise the 
Hindu outlook on hfe. 
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THE HINDU OUTLOOK ON LIFE 

The contents of Hindu faith regarding God, 
nature and soul have come down to us through 
the Shastras from the days of the Rig-Veda. Since 
then, through thousands of years, they have been 
amplified and elucidated by the later Shastras and 
verified by the realisation of the seers of every 
age including our own. The findings of the Hindu 
rishis (seers) reveal certain unalterable, eternal 
truths about life and existence, such as the im- 
manence of God in nature and the divinity of the 
soul. These may be said to be the fundamentals 
of the Hindu faith, which, for this reason, is also 
called the eternal religion (sanatana-dharma) . 

It is on such eternal verities that the entire 
structure of Hindu life is built. And this is 
perhaps why this structure has lasted through ; 
scores of centuries. Even invasion, colonisation j 
and domination by various alien races have not i 
affected the general tenor of Hindu life to any j 
appreciable extent. Unlike the Assyrians, Baby- ! 
lonians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, the j 
Hindus of this day have not changed from their | 
ancient forefathers beyond recognition. The 
mantras even of the hoary Rig-Veda are still 
recited by them, and their conduct even now is 
regulated by the Shastras as in the days of old. 

This is not because the Hindus, in their | 
ignorance, are foolishly sticking to a phase of f 
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medievalism, as some moderners would have us 
believe. The reason is to be sought elsewhere. 
The Hindus cannot forsake what is eternally true. 
It is on the rocky foundation of such truths that 
their society is built. This structure is bound to 
collapse and become extinct if it be uprooted 
from such foundation. But that is not to be. 

As centuries rolled by, the superstructure of 
Hindu life, no doubt, suffered wear and tear. But 
before it could give way, an Avatdra or an Achdrya 
appeared in time to give it a fresh lease of life by 
repairing and remodelling it according to the 
demand of changed circumstances. Thus it has 
been going on through the ages, and all the while 
its foundation on the rock of spiritual truths has 
remained the same. The Shruti (the Vedas) has 
persisted throughout the ages as the supreme 
authority. As the repository of the eternal truths 
discovered by the rishis, it has all along been 
holding its sway over all other Shdstras. These 
others, that is, the Smritis, have been modified 
from time to time by outstanding spiritual 
personages to suit the changing environments of 
the Hindu society. But this has been done without 
deviating from the fimdamentals of the Hindu 
faith as revealed through the Shruti. 

Such a process has been at work since the birth 
of Hinduism, Rigidity with regard to the funda- 
mentals and elasticity in readjusting the externals 
have been the technique through which the 
Hindus have succeeded in living through millen- 
niums. 

The essential divinity of man, as we have said, 
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is one of the fundamentals of Hindu faith. His 
soul being none other than God, man has always 
within him the potentiality of becoming divine in 
all his bearings. He can never be damned for 
ever for any act of his, however outrageous that 
may be. Sins are no more than mistakes com- 
mitted through ignorance, For such sins one 
has, of comse, to pay by suffering pain here or 
hereafter. However, he grows wiser through such 
sufferings and proceeds through repeated births 
till the Divinity within him is completely mani- 
fested. Everyone is to reach this blessed goal. 
Sinners, therefore, are not to be condemned. They 
should be treated with sympathy and helped out 
of ignorance. 

The fact is, as long as man does not realise his 
oneness with the Universal Spirit and remains 
attached to his physical body and the physical 
universe, he continues in a state of bondage. He 
is almost a brute in human form. Yet Hinduism 
does not damn him for ever. It helps him onward 
step by step till the brute in him disappears al- 
together yielding place to God. 

To speed up this glorious transformation is, 
according to Hinduism, the very object of human 
life. Everything else is considered as a means to 
this end. Scholarship, wealth, progeny have only 
secondary values in so far as they contribute 
towards the advancement of spiritual life. If they 
cannot be made to serve this main purpose, they 
^e trash. Anything done at the cost of spiritual 
life only goes to retard one’s progress towards 
perfection. 
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However, so long as man remains tied to his 
flesh and hankers after sense-objects, he is a poor 
little creature buffeted helplessly by every turn 
of fortune. He is not aware of the glory of his 
real Self. He hugs Its shadow as his self. Identify- 
ing himself with the physical body and sense- 
organs, man appears during this stage to.be a 
bond-slave of passions. Swayed by anger, malice, 
lust and conceit and, above all, by selfishness, 
he makes a miserable show of what he really is. 
His Divine Soul is clouded by his turbid mind. 
What he claims to be his self is a very crude, 
narrow, low and perverted image of his real Self. 

This is the apparent lower self of man that 
keeps him bound to the plane of desires and whirls 
him through repeated births in this world and the 
next. This is the bird on the tree eating savoury 
fruits ; this is the entity described as darkness.^ 
Through suitable spiritual practice this apparent 
lower self, however, disappears in course of time, 
releasing man for ever from the grip of the sense- 
objects and sense-organs and installing him in the 
domain of eternal peace within. 

Spiritual practice consists essentially in batter- 
ing this bastion of ignorance, this lower self, till 
it is reduced to nothingness. This is done by 
rejecting its demands in the shape of ever-changing 
and ever-renewing desires. Renunciation of 
desires is, therefore, the fundamental requisite of 
spiritual practice. It is the very breath of spiritual 
life. Through it alone Immortality can be 
attained, the Divinity in man can be manifested. 


^ See supra Cliap. XIX. 
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There is absolutely no other way. Complete 
renunciation is the ideal ; through it alone man can 
realise his oneness with God. Of course, this 
cannot be accomplished in a day, nor by all at 
the same time. It is the ideal, no doubt, but it 
has to be reached through stages, each man start- 
ing from where he stands. The senses and the 
mind have to be broken ^adually. This is why 
the Pravritti Marga sanctions even the pmsuit of 
desires within certain limits. 

However, the goal of perfection may be reached 
only through absolute renunciation of desires. 
One has to gain perfect control over nature, 
external and internal, when the Divine Soul 
within manifests Itself completely. And this may 
be done either by psychic control {Raja-yoga), 
or philosophy (Jndna-yoga) , or worship {Bhakti- 
yoga), or work {Karma-yoga), or by any com- 
bination of these. This, indeed, is the whole of 
religion. Hindu dharma with all its temples, 
images, rituals and mythologies, with all its varying 
shades of spiritual ideologies, points tmmistakably 
to this. 

Thus religion with the Hindus is an immensely 
practical affair. It is intended to govern one’s 
entire life. It is to regulate a man’s life and 
conduct in such a way as may enable him to 
advance as far as possible towards Divinity from 
where he starts. The practical courses of religion 
must, therefore, fit in with his natural requirements, 
depending on the stage of his spiritual develop- 
ment. These must conform to his taste, capacity 
and temperament. Each man has to take up the 
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course that suits him best. This is called adhikari- 
wda, that is, the doctrine of ‘each according to 
his capacity.’ 

Another important fact announced by the 
Hindu Shastras in this connection is that the 
spiritual progress made during one life is not lost. 
The stage reached by a man in one Hfe becomes the 
starting-point of the next. Nothing can undo 
what has been achieved. Evil deeds bring in 
sufferings and are thus expiated ; they may for a 
while, moreover, cloud one’s spiritual vision and 
suppress the urge for spiritual growth, but they 
cannot permanently undo what has been achieved 
by spiritual practice. Virtue and vice, according 
to Hinduism, do not cancel each other ; each 
brings its own results separately. And one rises 
above both on the dawning of Self-knowledge. 

The immanence of God in nature is another 
outstanding spiritual truth admitted by all schools 
of Hindu thought. Beneath the ever-changing 
diversities on the face of nature, there is an under- 
l3dng unity in God. He runs through all like the 
Hiread through the pearls of a necklace.^ Ishwcura 
(God) manifests Himself as the ceaseless and 
countless objects in nature, and by governing 
them all from within as Aniaryami He produces 
the matchless symphony of nature. 

Unity in diversity, therefore, is regarded by the 
Hindus as the fundamental law of nature. They 
are taught to appreciate the need and function of 
both these factors, unity as well as diversity, in 
creating the symphony of nature. Diversity is no 
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accident. It has a naeaning and a value, It 
proceeds from the urge for Divine manifestation, 
“I am one — ^may I be many” — ^this omnipotent 
will of the Lord fulfils itself by projecting infinite 
diversities. ' His Pmkriti (Cosmic Energy) has; 
the potentiahty of throwing out endlessly new 
forms. This is why nature bears on it the stamp 
of manifoldness. Even on the same tree no two 
leaves are found to be exactly alike. 

Indeed, it is the diversity on the surface 
projected and controlled by the Divine Unity 
inside that gives rise to the beauty, order and 
harmony of nature. Those who are conscious of 
the inner unity enjoy this beauty more than any- 
body else. Love for aU and ‘purest joy serene^ 
well up from their soul, cover the whole world and 
transform it verily into a kingdom of heaven. 

Hinduism teaches us to take a leaf out of 
nature. We are advised to stick to this principle 
of unity in diversity while dealing with all human 
problems, individual and social, related to all 
spheres of our activity and interest. In all these 
we should do well to accommodate as many 
diversities as possible without overlooking the 
underlying unity. In this way, we should imitate 
the Divine pattern in nature, instead of seeking a 
dull, mechanical and monotonous uniformity. 
Harmony, and not rigid uniformity, is the Divine 
law of nature. 

Each soul is potentially divine. The difference 
between man and man lies just on the surface. 
There is ever-lasting Divine Unity at the core. 
We are bom on the surface, in nature. We have 
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to dive below nature and become free by reaching 
the core of the Universal Spirit (Paramatman). 
This is the game, and we have to play it out. 
This is the lild (sport) of the Lord, The game 
will be over as soon as we reach the Great One. 

Hence, in our relations with fellowmen, any- 
thing that makes for unity is good for our spiritual 
progress. Selfless love makes for unity ; therefore 
it is good for us. This is why we are asked to 
culture such love through the selfless service of 
our fellowmen. It is sure to help us on towards 
the goal of Divine Unity. We have to expand 
our hearts through such service tiU we succeed iu 
embracing the entire world as our very self. 
Indeed, expansion of heart is the rhythm of 
spiritual life. 

The Hindus are taught to expand their hearts 
through renunciation and service. This is their 
dharma (religion). In the scheme of Hindu life 
this dharma of selfless service is a prominent factor. 
It is the very corner-stone of their social structure. 
As it helps one to rise above one’s crude lower self, 
it is prescribed for all as a potent pmifier of the 
mind. Hindu life is supposed to be a continued 
performance of such dharma in the shape of one’s 
prescribed duties {swadharma). 

The relation between individuals is expressed 
in terms of duties and not of rights. . The assertion 
of rights and consequent scramble for power and 
privilege very often proceed from lust, conceit and 
crass selfishness. Hence it has the risk of degrad- 
ing man spiritually. This is why, though the 
Hindus are exhorted by their Shdstras to stand 
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up for a really righteous cause, they are made 
conscious more of ^eir duties than of their rights. 
For it is through the discharge of the prescribed 
duties that one may expand one’s heart and 
advance spiritually. Hence these duties of any 
individual are said to be his dharma. Thus the 
parents and their children, the husband and the 
wife, the king and his subjects are mutually related 
through their respective dharma (duties). Then 
again, each individual has his own code of duties, 
called his swadharma, according to his stage of 
life {dshrama) and station in sodety {varna). 
Each of these duties requires one to serve others, 
forgoing the intensely selfish demands of the lower 
self. Thus through renundation and service 
every Hindu is required to expand his heart and 
advance steadily towards the goal of perfection. 
And when one, renoundng all desires, performs 
one’s duties purely as a worship of the Lord, one 
reaches the goal quickly.^ Thus the entire range 
of Hindu life, from the crudest stage right up to 
the highest, is a graded course of renunciation and 
service that gradually lifts one up to the great 
vision of the central Divine Unity in the inidst 
of all diversities. 

Hatred, jealousy, selfishness and all that 
emphasise the difference between man and man 
and ^ve rise to discord and disunion lie at the 
opposite pole. They proceed from a narrow, self- 
centred outlook on life representing what may be 
called a contraction of the heart. When man, in 
his ignorance about his really divine nature, 

‘ Cf. dim xvm. 46 . 
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foolishly idolises his lower self, his heart suffers 
such contraction. This acts like poison on one’s 
spiritual life and should, therefore, be shunned by 
all means. This is why lust, anger, greed, infatu- 
ation, conceit and jealousy are reckoned as foes 
{rvpu) by the Hindus. 

Among the many and diverse, one should 
ceaselessly and consistently strive to see the 
Eternal One. This is verily the key-note of 
Hindu life. It was precisely this attitude that 
gave rise to the distinctive featmes of the Hindu 
culture. And it was this that breathed a vigorous 
life into the Hindu society of old, enabling it to 
embrace the people of many alien races and creeds 
within its outstretched arms. Neither with sword 
nor with fire did the ancient Hindus spread their 
culture. Universal love bom of purity and God- 
vision was their only weapon. It was this vision 
of unity in diversity that gave them the strength 
to expand their fold by elevating culturally the 
aborigines of this land, and later the Bactrian 
Greeks, the Hunas, the Sakas as also the different 
peoples of distant lands in south-east Asia. Indeed, 
this vision enabled Hinduism to make its healthy 
cultural influence felt practically by the whole of 
Asia, and maybe by Greece too, the cradle of 
Western civilisation. 

The process of expansion was simple. The 
vision of the underlying unity endowed the ancient 
Hindus with a wonderful breadth of outlook that 
enabled them to love the people of diverse stocks, 
mix with them and raise tkeir life and thoughts^ to 
a higher level. It was impossible for them to think 
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of exterminating the aliens or of destroying their ; 
cultural heritages. Was not each group a type 
manifested by God HimseK ? Was it not a sacred * 
thing ? Was not its cultural heritage a kind of 
organic growth representing just a particular 
variety of human culture evolved through 
centuries ? The ancient Hindus had the wisdom 
of appreciating the sanctity and worth of each 
group of aliens and its cultural heritage, however 
crude that might be. 

This was why the Hindus accepted all these as 
they stood, and only gave them an upward turn by 
a very gentle touch. They only breathed the 
spirit of Hinduism into these various groups and 
made a place for them within the Hindu fold. 
Their religious practices and social customs were 
only tuned to the fundamentals of the Hindu 
faith and then ushered bodily into Hinduism. It 
was in this way that diverse religious practices 
and codes of living found their way into the Hindu 
rehgion and made it, in course of time, almost an 
epitome of all religions. Hinduism in those days 
had the power to assimilate foreign elements and 
expand. This, surely, is a sign of life. Indeed, j 
the Hindus remained vigorously alive as long as ■ 

their vision of unity in diversity was not blurred, f 

Whenever this vision became dim, the Hindus | 
sank into torpor, and their d3mamic religion | 
became almost moribund. Losing sight of the 
underlying Divine Unity, the Hindus during such | 
periods of spiritual inanition would become narrow, > 
bigoted and sectarian in their outlook and stoop | 
to emphasise divisions and subdivisions of their f 
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own society and to ostracise all foreigners. 
Scramble for power and privilege would ensue, 
giving rise to hatred and malice. Losing their 
grip on the fundamental requisites of spiritual 
progress, namely, renunciation and service, they 
would become engrossed merely with the externals 
of religion. Thip straying farther and farther 
away from the ancient ideas and ideals, they would, 
during such periods, make a mess of the lolfty and 
catholic religion. 

Happily such periods would not come to stay. 
They woidd invariably be followed by a rising 
tide of spirituality. We are facing such a pheno- 
menon today. An ebb-tide of our cultural life 
is just over, a resurgence is in the offing. The 
Hindus, after a period of torpor, are becoming 
conscious over again of the precious fundamentals 
of their faith. And very naturally, Hinduism 
has already begun to show unmistakable signs of 
its original dynamism. 

The Hindus of this day are hearkening back 
to the life-giving messages of the XJpanishads. 
Above the din and clamour of sectarian and 
communal feuds of centuries is rising in ever- 
growing volume and intensity the clarion call of 
the ancient rishis : “Whatever exists in tMs 
transient world has to be pervaded by the Lord 
(through one’s contemplation). Enjoy them all 
through renunciation (of the lower self). Don’t 
covet anybody else’s property.”^ The same Lord 
has to be seen in all and through all. Thus tite 
Hindus are being revitalised to work out their 
^ Ish. Up. I. 
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age-old precept of seeking harmony in everything 
about them through the vision of imity in (hversity. 
They are becoming inspired to appreciate the 
worth and beauty of diversities in every sphere of 
human interest. 

In the field of rehgion, variety is being looked 
upon as a source of richness of human culture. 
Just as one coat cannot fit everybody, so also 
one religion cannot suit everyone. As a family 
has to provide each of its members with a separate 
suit of clothes according to its requirement, so 
also the great human family has to provide its 
various groups with distinct religions suited to their 
distinct tastes and capacities. Diversity of taste 
and capacity has to be accepted as an ineffaceable 
fact of nature and has to be provided for. And 
this has actually been done through the introduc- 
tion of the various religions. They have no 
reason to quarrel with one another for supremacy. 
Each is a correct path to the same goal perfec- 
tion ; and each has its use for a particular group 
of hxuman beings. This has been taught, time 
and again, by the Hindu saints and seers. After 
a lapse, the Hindus are again becoming aware of 
this fact in the fight of Sri Eamakrishna’s life and 
teachings. They are fast becoming convinced 
that each group should stick to its own religion 
and, at the same time, maintain a reverent attitude 
towards all others as so many diverse paths dis- 
covered through the ages for arriving at the same 
goair The vision of unity in diversity in this 
sphere is sure to give a quietus to all communal 
and sectarian squabbles. 
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The same vision in the social inhere is boimd 
to work miracles. It wiU rejuvenate the Hindu 
society and enable it to contribute substantially 
towards the spiritual progress of mankind. The 
unworthy fight for power and privilege has to be 
given up. The age-old scheme of life daaraeterised 
by renimciation and service has to be revived. 
Consciousness of duty has again to gain promi- 
nence over that of right. The relations between 
individuals and groups within the society have to 
be readjusted accordingly. Every individual, be 
he a son or a servant, is a manifestation of God, 
and as such he has to be treated with due regard. 
There may exist diversity of castes, but there 
must not be any hatred or rancour between them. 
Each group is sacred. Each has its place and 
function. Each has its part to play in the sym- 
phony of Hindu life. It has, therefore, to be 
treated with proper regard. None should be 
kept down. Each group must have a scope for 
cultural uplift. Things like untouchability have 
to be baimed for ever. Signs are not lacMng to 
show that the Hindus of the present day are 
becoming alive to the need of overhauHng their 
society in this way in the light of the fundamentals 
of their faith. 

This time they may not stop merely at this. 
Revitalised by such overhauling, they are expecteil 
to extend their vision of unity in diversity beyond 
the framework of their society. It seems that 
their dharma of selfless service is going to be 
extended to aO corners of the earth. The T&ces, 
nations and all that, may be diverse. So also may 
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be the structures of their social, political and ^ 
economic hfe. Such varieties related to human 
groups certainly add to the beauty and richness 
of the entire human society. Through each God 
is manifesting Himself. Each represents a type 
projected by Him. Each is holy. Each has a 
mission to fulfil. Each has to contribute some- 
thing substantial towards the growth of mankind. 
This fundamental fact of Divine Unity underlying 
all human varieties preached by the Hindu 
Shastras is not going to be ignored any longer. 

None should be hated,, none should be oppres- 
sed or injmed in any way. We have to help 
them all, W we can, by removing the obstacles from 
their way. Such selfless service of all in the 
social, economic, political and spiritual fi.elds, 
without making any distinction between castes, 
creeds, races or nations, is required of us by our 
religion. This is our dharma. Instead of keeping 
it confined withiu the limits of our own society, 
we have to extend its practice all over the world. 

The words ‘mlechchhaf and ‘yavana’ betraying i 
hatred and arrogance are not in tune with the ; 
spirit of Hinduism. They must have been coined 
during some period of spiritual decadence. These I 
words bespeak crudities imworthy of the Hindus, 
whose ideal is to see all in the Self and the Self 
in all. The Hindus in the near future are expected 
to ban these words for ever and to regard every ! 
human individual as Nardyana (the Lord). 
Inspired by the lofty message of their age-old 
Upanishads, the Hindus have the potency of 
m akin g, through the selfless service of all, the 
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diverse races on earth aware of their underlying 
Divine Unity and thus of producing an un- 
precedented symphony aU over the world. Tins, 
perhaps, is the mission for fulfilling which the 
Hindus are stiU living. 
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achamana Sipping water from the palm of the hand, a 
preliminary simple rite connected with ritualistic wor- 
ship; (rinsing the mouth), 
achara Incapable of moving about, 
achara 'Conduct; (usage; custom), 

Acharya Spiritud teacher ; propounder of a doctrine ; an 
exalted spiritual personage bom with the mission of 
propagating spiritual truths, 
adharma Irreligion; unrighteousness, 
adhikari-vada The doctrine upholding the necessity of 
prescribing a distinct course of discipline for each 
spiritual aspirant according to his capacity, 
adhishthatri. devata Presiding deity, 
adhyiasa A Vedantic word for the illusion of seeing one 
thing as another. 

Aditya A Hindu deity, 
adrishta unseen) Fate; luck. 

Advaita-vada The doctrine of Non-dualism (of the 
Vedanta school teaching the absolute oneness of God, 
soul and universe) . 

Agama A class of Tdntrika literature. See Tantra (s). 
agni: Agni* Fire. See bhuta(s) : *A Hindu deity, 
ahamfcara Ego. 

aishwarya Spiritual power ; (wealth) . 
ajnana : Ajnana* Ignorance : ^Primal Ignorance, See 
Avidya. 

akasha Ether. See bhuta(s). 
akasha-vani Ethereal voice, heavenly voice. 

Akhyana Narrative ; a variety of mythological narrative, 
ambara Sky; ether; cloth; garment, 
anadi Without any beginning. 

anahata dhwani A highly subtle, spontaneous, perpetual 

t This glossary of Sanskrit words gives principally the senses in 
which they have been used in this book. 
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sound audible to one in a state of deep concentration 
of mind. 

anandamaya kosha The sheath of bliss. See kosha (s) . 
Ananta Naga Name of a mythical hydra-headed serpent 
(also called Shesha and Vdsuki ) . 
annamaya kosha The gross sheath (made of food) , i.e,s 
the physical body. See kosha (s). 
antahkarana (Lit., the inner instrument) The mind and 
the subtle sense-organs. 

Antaryiami (Lit., one who controls from within) God is 
so called because He resides in everything and controls 
it from within. 

antarjyoti (Lit., having an effulgent interior) Self-effulgent, 
ap Water. See bhuta(s). 

Apara(a) Lower; inferior. 

Apara Brahman See Hiranyagarbha. 

Apara Prakriti The Lower Cosmic Energy, through which 
God projects all forms in nature, gross and fine. 
aiStrika (arati) Waving lights etc. before an image or 
symbol, — a rite connected with ritualistic worship. 
Arya(s) Indo-Aryans. 

Arya dharma Religion of the Indo-Aryans, Le., the Vedic 
Religion. 

Aryavarta The tract in northern India occupied by the 
Indo-Atyans in the early stage of their expansion, 
asana Sitting posture related to the practice of concen- 
tration. See Ashtanga-yoga. 

ashrama Any of the four stages of life of a Hindu, viz., 
Brahimeharpa, Gd/rhasth/ya, Vamuprastha and 
Sannydsa. 

Ashtanga-yoga (Lit., yoga consisting of eight limbs or 
parts) Rdja-yoga is so called as it prescribes eight 
successive courses of spiritual discipline, viz., yama, 
niyaina, asana, prdndydina, pratyahara, dhdrand, 
dhydna and samddJii. 
ashubha Evil. 

ashwamedha^ yajna Horse-sacrifice,— an elaborate Vedic 
ceremonial. 

ashwattha Peepul tree. 
ms 
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atindriya Beyond the reach of the senses. 

Atma-jnana Self-knowledge, 

Atman The Self; sonl. ^ ^ * 

latyantika Pralaya Absolute Dissolution (when the uni- 
verse together with its root-cause, Primal Nescience, 
disappears completely) on attainment of complete 
Self-lmowledge. 

Avarani shakti One of the aspects or component powers 
of Nescience functioning as the veiler of Reality. 
Avatara Incarnation of God. 

Avidya Primal Ignorance, the Divine Power of Nescience 
(through which the Absolute appears as the cosmos 
acc, to the Non-dualistic Vedanta school), 
avyakta : Avyakta* Unmanifested : ^Cosmic Energy in 
the potential condition (as it remains during the state 
of Dissolution) ; the Divine Power of Nescience ; same 
as Avidya and Maya. 

A3uirveda The science of Medicine including Surgery. 

baddha In a state of bondage, 
bandhana Bondage. 

Bauddha Buddhist ; Buddhistic. 

Bhagavan The Lord {Lit., one endowed with the six 
attributes, viz., infinite spiritual power, righteousness, 
glory, splendour, knowledge and renunciation) . 
bhakta Devotee ; a follower of the Path of Love, 
bhakti Devotion; intense love for God. 

Bhakti-yoga The Path of Love, — one of the four funda- 
mental types of spiritual discipline. 

Bhakti-yo^ One going through the scheduled spiritual 
discipline of the Path of Love, 
bhautika Made of bhutas. See bhuta (s) . 
bhava Attitude mostly expressing a particular relation- 
ship with God ; any of the five such attitudes pres- 
cribed by Vaishnavism, viz., shdnta, dmyn, aakhya, 
ydtsalya and madhura; (also, emotion; ecstasy; 
existence; entity). 

bhoga Experience; perception; enjoyment, 
bhogabhumi Land of experience. 
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bhogya Object of experience. 
bbokita Subject of experience. 

bhuta(s) (Lit., what has come into being, an entity as,,S 
opposed to the unmanifested) Any of the five ^ 
elementary constituents of the universe, viz., akadia, 
v&yu, agm (tejas), ap and kshiti (called sukshma ~ . 
bhwtas, mahd-bhutas or tanmatras), — acc. to Hindu 
cosmogony, these are the earliest and subtlest mani- 
festations of the Absolute, as such they compose 
whatever exists on the subtle (mental) plane ; ^ter 
being compounded with one another in a particular 
way (see pianch^rana) they become gross hkv^ 
and serve as units in the make-up of the physical 
universe ; also, a living being. 

bhuta-shuddhi A ritualistic process connected with : 


1 


Tarrtrika worship. r. ; 

Bhuta-yajna An offering to subhuman creatures, — one of | 
the five sacrifidal rites enjoined on all householders. - j 
Bhuvaneshwari Name of God as the Divine Mother in 1 
a particular form., | 

Brahma(n) (Lit., the Great One) Impersonal God; the s I 
Absolute Reality. i 

Brahma God as the Creator, — one of the Hindu Trinity, " j 
the other two being Vishnu, the Preserver and Shiva, j 
the Destroyer; also, the first of the created beings, I 

Hiranyagarbha, the Cosmic Intelligence, — a Hindu 
deity. I 

Brahma-vidya Knowledge about the Ultimate Reality. I 

Brahmacharya The first stage of Hindu life, viz., celebate I 
student’s stage. See ashrama. 1 

Brahmaloka The highest world (presided over by j 

Hiranyagarbha, i.e., Brahma) . ^ | 

Brahmana (s) A section of each of the Vedas dwelling on ■ 
the meaning and use of the Vedic hymns; a primary ,;; 
social group. See varna. 

Brahmanda The universe; nature comprehending all 
entities, gross and fine. ; ; 

buddhi Intellect, intelligence, a function of the mind;: i; 

the finest and the most prominent component of the \ 

sso t 
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subtle body, — ^witb which, acc. to Non-dualistic 
Vedanta phiL, the real Self appears to be identified 
giving rise to the illusory appearance of the individual 
soul, the subject of action and ^perience* 

chaitanya Consciousness. 

Chaitanyamayi All-Consciousness, — an attribute of the 
Divine Mother. 

chakshu Eye ; the subtle organ of sight corresponding to 
the eyes. See indriya(s). 

Chandi Name of God as the Divine Mother in a particular 
form ; also, one of the very popular scriptural texts. 

chara Capable of moving about. 

Charvaka The founder of a materialistic school of philo- 
sophy; pertaining to this school of thought. 

chitta-shuddhi Purification of the mind. 

daiva vani Heavenly voice (actually heard by pure 
souls) . 

Darshana (s) system of Hindu philosophy. 

dasya The attitude of a devotee expressing the relation- 
ship of a servant with God. See bhava. 

deva A deity; the highest order of superhuman beings; 
one belonging to this order. 

Devaloka One of the higher worlds; the world of the 
deities. 

Deva-yajna One of the five sacrificial rites enjoined on all 
householders, in which oblations are offered to various 
deities. 

devatfe A god or goddess ; a deity. 

dharana Repeated attempt at fixing the mind on a single 
object. See Ashtangayoga. 

dharma (lit., that which holds up the existence of a 
thing) Essential quality; religion; code of duties; 
duty. 

dhyana Meditation ; the state of uninterrupted concen- 
tration of the mind on a single object. See Ashtanga- 
yoga. 

diksha Initiation (into any form of spiritual discipline) . 
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dikshita Initiated (into any form of spiritual discipline) . 
divyachara (Lit., conduct of the godly ones) A Tantnka 
course of spiritual discipline m^nt for the pure and 

advanced aspirants. , 

Durga Name of God as the Divme Mother m a particular 

form. . ...x 1- 

Dvaita-vada Doctrine of Dualism. 

ekarnava One boundless sea in which state the universe 
is described figuratively to exist during Dissolution,— 
(the potential causes of the next creation being des- 
cribed as the waters, kmana salUa, of this all- 
pervading sea). 

Ganapati (Ganesha) A Hindu deity ; God in a particular 
form as the chosen Ideal of a Hindu sect. 

GUnapatya A Hindu sect worshipping God as Ganapati ; 

a member of this sect; pertaining to this sect, 
gandha Smell ; the sensation of smell. 

Garhasthya The second stage of Hindu life, viz., the 
married householder’s stage. See ashrama. 
gaima (i) Secondary ; indirect. 

gauni bhakti Culture of devotion through rituals as a 
preliminary course on the Path of Love. See bhakti. 
guna Property; trait; aspect, 
guru Spiritual guide. 

Hiranyagarbha Cosmic Intelligence, a Hindu deity, the 
highest created being through whom God projects the 
physical universe. Also called Brahma, Prana, 
Sutratma, Apara Brahman and Mahat Brahman, 
homa Usually a concluding rite of Taritriha worship 
consisting of oblations to a sacred fire, — a survival of 
the Vedic sacrificial rites, 
hridaya Heart. 

Indra A Hindu deity. 

indriya(s) Subtle sense-organs in the psychic (subtle) 
body corresponding to the grosser instruments of 
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knowledge and action on the physical body like the 
eyes, ears, hands, feet, etc. 

Ishta (Lit., an object of desire) The chosen Ideal, — ^the 
particular Divine Form through which a spiritual 
aspirant contemplates on God; also, sacrificial rite. 

Ishta-nishtha Unflinching devotion to one’s chosen Ideal. 

ishtapurta Sacrificial rites (uhta) and acts of charity like 
the excavation of public wells (furta). 

Ishwara (Lit., ruler) The Supreme Euler, the Lord of 
creation, God. 

Itihasa History (often mixed with myths and legends) . 

Jagaddhatri Name of God as the Divine Mother in a 
particular form. 

japa Eepetition of a holy name or word-symbol of God 
in any form often accompanied by counting of beads, 
— a spiritual practice on the Path of Love. 

jatyantara-parinama Transformation of one genus or 
species into another. 

jihvla Tongue; the subtle organ of taste as well as of 
speech corresponding to the tongue. See indriya(s). 

jiva The soul; also, a living being. 

jivanmukta (Lit., liberated while living) One who has 
reached the goal of liberation before death. 

Jiviatman The soul of an individual. 

jniana Knowledge, particularly knowledge of the eternal 
verities. 

JnEna-kanda The section of the Vedas dwelling mainly on 
the eternal verities, (mainly the Upanishads and certain 
portions of the Brdhrnanas) . 

Jniana-yoga The Path of Knowledge, — one of the four 
fundamental types of spiritual discipline. 

Jnana-yogi One going through the scheduled spiritual 
discipline of the Path of Knowledge. 

jnanendriya (s) Subtle organs of knowledge corresponding 
to the outer instruments, viz., the eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue and skin. See indriya (s). 

Jyotisha Astronomy; (also, Astrology). 
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Kali Name of God as the Divine Mother in a particular 

form* . -rx- 1 

kalpB A periodic cycle of Creation and Dissolution. 

KS,ma Lust; desire. . ^ • 

kSjna-kSnchana Lust and gold (possession) , i.a., greed, 
karana Instrument (of knowledge and action) ; the subtle 
or psychic body as the instrument of knowledge and 
action. . . 

kSrana Cause ; the unmanifested potential cause that, m 
due time, takes shape as the visible effect ; the material 
cause of the universe in such a state during the period 
of Dissolution, i.e.. Cosmic Energy in a potential 
condition. 

karana-salila ‘Primeval water’ ; the potential condition of 
the Cosmic Energy described figuratively as the water 
of an ail-pervading sea. See ekamava. 
inrana-sharira The causal body (where the individual 
retires during sound sleep, the intellect, mind and 
smse-organs being reduced to an unmanifested poten- 
tial condition) ; this is the proximate cover of the 
soul, known also as the sheath of bliss. 

.karma Action, deed, work; duty; ritualistic work. 
Kanna-kanda The section of the Vedas dwelling mainly 
on rituals. 

kanna-phala (Lit., the fruit of an action) The conse- 
quence of a deed in the shape of pain or pleasure, — of 
three kinds, viz., 'prarabdha, samchita and kriyamana. 
Karma-yoga The Path of Action ; one of the four funda- 
mental types of spiritual disdpline. 

Karma-yogi One going through the scheduled spiritual 
discipline of the Path of Action, 
karmabhumi Land of action, (this world is referred to 
as such). 

Karmavada The doctrine of karma upholding that each 
deed, good or bad, is inevitably followed by pleasure 
or pam as its sure effect. 

karmendnya (s) Subtle organs of action corresponding to 
hands, feet, tongue aud the external organs of evacu- 
ation and reproduction. See indriya (s) . 
mi 
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karta Doer ; the subject of action. 

karya Effect (correlative of karana) ; the physical body 
is described as Imrya in contrast to the causal body 
{haraTia ) . 

kathaka One who narrates (particularly myths, legends 
and history). 

kosha (s) {Lint,, sheath, scabbard) A sheath enclosing the 
soul. There are five such concentric sheaths or 
chambers, one above the other, viz.^ the sheaths of 
bliss, intelligence, mind, vital energy and food or 
physical matter, — ^the soul residing within the inner- 
most one, viz.^ the sheath of bliss, 
krama-mukti Gradual liberation after death through stages 
in the higher worlds. 

Krishna An Incarnation of God as Vishnu, (the 
Preserver) ; one of the chosen Ideals of the 
Vaishnavas. 

kriyamana {Lit., what is being done) The effect of the 
deeds of the present life to be experienced in future. 
See karma-phala. 

Elshatra-dharma Code of life and conduct of the warrior 
class. 

Kjshatriya A primary social group. See varna. 
kshiti Earth. See bhuta (s) . 

kurma (Tortoise) One of the Incarnations of God acc. 
to Hindu mythology. 


lila Sport; the cosmos looked upon as a Divine play. 
Ldiamayi A connotative name of the Divine Mother to 
whom Creation and Dissolution are mere sports, 
linga ; Linga'*^ Sign ; symbol : *Same as Shivalinga. 
linga-sharira The subtle or psychic body (that becomes 
particularly active during the dream-state by creating 
a world of its own) the three sheaths of intelligence, 
mind and vital energy constitute this body, 
loka Any of the worlds inhabited by living beings. 

madhura The attitude of a devotee expressing amorous 
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xelationsbip with God, looking upon Him as the 
Beloved. See bbava. 

mahakavya An epic. 

mahapurusha (Lit., a great soul) A sage. 

Mahat Brahman See Hiranyagarbha. 

mahima Glory ; spiritual power. 

manana Cogitation, reflection — ^particularly on the eternal 
verities, — ^the second of the three steps on the Path 
of Knowledge. 

manas Mind. 

mEnasa puja Mental worship, — an item of ritualistic 
worship requiring the devotee to go mentally through 
the entire procedure of worship. 

n^ava dharma The essential nature of man ; religion of 
man. 

manomaya kosha The mental sheath. See kosha (s) . 

mantra A sacred formula to be uttered in connection with 
rituals ; also a mystic syllable, i.e., a sacred word-symbol 
(of God in any particular form) to be repeated by 
devotees on the Path of Love. 

Marga Path. 

Matsya (Pish) One of the Incarnations of God acc. to 
Hindu mythology. 

Maya (Enchantment ; illusion) Acc. to a Vedanta school 
the mysterious Divine Power of Becoming through 
which God projects the illusory appearance of the 
cosmos ; same as Avidya and Avyakta. 

Mitra A Vedic deity. 

mlechchha A tern of contempt implying a non-Hindu 
with outlandish habit and customs (cf. ‘heathen’ and 
kafir’). 

mukta purusha A person liberated from all kinds of 
bondage. 

mukti (moksha) Liberation from all kinds of bondage 
absolute freedom, — the goal of spiritual endeavour. 


Cosmic Dissolution (during 
UircmyagarbMs sleep). See Pralaya. 

Narayana Another name of Vishnu. See Vishnu. 
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nEsika Nose ; the subtle organ of smell corresponding to 
the outer instrument, the nose. See indriya (s) . 
nididhyasana Concentration on Self-knowledge, — the last 
, of the three steps on the Path of Knowledge, 
Nigama A class of Tdntrika literature. See Tantra (s) , 
Nirakara Formless, 

Nirguna Devoid of attributes. 

nirvikalpa samadtu A super-conscious state during which 
the aspirant realises his absolute oneness with the 
Universal Spirit. 

nishedha Prohibition (enjoined by the Scriptures) . 
nitya karma Rituals for everyday performance (obliga- 
tory during the first three stages of life), 
nitya pralaya Dissolution of everyday occurrence during 
an individual’s sound sleep. See Pralaya. 

Nivritti Marga The Path of Renunciation (of desires) . 
niyama A preliminary course of moral discipline prescrib- 
ed by Raja-yoga. See Ashtanga-yoga. 

Nrisinha (Lit., man-lion) One of the Incarnations of 
God acc. to Hindu mythology. 

Nri-yajna Service of human beings, — one of the five 
sacrificial rites enjoined on all householders, 
nysasa A ritualistic process in Tdntrika worship intended 
to sanctify the physical body. 

panchikarana (Lit., quintupling) Acc. to the Vedanta 
school a particular process by which the five kinds of 
the elementary constituents of the universe are said 
to be compounded with one another to form grosser 
entities (that serve as units in the composition of the 
physical universe) . See bhuta (s) . 
papa (papma) Sin ; a wicked deed ; evil. 

Papa purusha Evil personified, 
para (a) Supreme. 

para bhakti Supreme devotion; supreme love for God. 
Para Brahman (Brahma) The Supreme Reality, the 
Absolute. 

Para Prakriti The Higher Cosmic Energy through which 
God appears as individual souls. 
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paramarthika In an absolute sense (as opposed to 
vyiavaKarika) , — a Vedantic word. 

Paramatman The Supreme Self, the Universal Spirit. 
Parameshwara The Supreme Lord of Creation, God. 
parinama Transformation. 

Parinamavada The doctrine of transformation (of the 
school of conditioned Non-dualism) upholding that 
God actually transforms a portion of His Being into 
the universe. 

Parshada A companion ; acc. to Vaishnava literature an 
exalted spiritual personage accompanying an Incar- 
nation of God. 

Parvati An Incarnation of the Divine Mother, 
pashwachara (lit,, conduct of brutes) A Tdntrika 
course of spiritual discipline for the least advanced 
aspirants, 
pata Picture. 

Pauranika Mythological. 

Pitriloka The world of the manes. 

Pitri-yajna Oblations for gratifying the manes, — one of 
the five sacrificial rites enjoined on all householders, 
prabuddha Awakened ; conscious of the Ultimate Reality. 
Prajapati A Hindu deity, also called Virdt, 

Pmjna A name acc. to Vedanta phil. of the individual in 
the causal state (as in sound sleep), — ^^the Supreme 
Reality appears as such through the veil of an 
individual causal body. 

pmkrita Pralaya Cosmic Dissolution at the end of 
Hircmyagarbha^s span of life, when he becomes liberat- 
ed. See Pralaya. 

prakriti : Prakriti* Causal state, nature : ^Cosmic Energy, 
the Divine Power of Becoming. 

Pralaya (Lit.^ complete merging) Dissolution (when the 
cosmos merges into (i) its unseen immediate cause, 
viz., the unmanifested Cosmic Energy or (ii) in the 
ultimate substratum of Absolute Reality) : of four 
kinds, — nitya, Tiaimittika, 'prdknta and dtycmtika; the 
first three of type (i) and the last of (ii) . 
prana (s) : Prana* Vital energy, — said to be of five kinds 
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corresponding to five different kinds of physiological 
functions (hence used in plural) . The five are called 
prana, apdna, sammia, uda/na and vydna : *See 
Hiranyagarbha. 

prana-pratishtha A (Tantrika) ritualistic process by 
which an image or symbol of God or any deity is said 
to be vitalised. 

prtoamaya kosha The sheath of vital energy. See 
kosha (s) . 

pranayama A kind of breathing exercise as a step towards 
concentration of mind. See Ashtanga-yoga. It has 
a place also in Tantrika worship, 
prferabdha The portion of karma-phala that determines 
one^s present life. See karma-phala. 

Prasthanatraya Name of the trio of scriptural texts, viz,, 
the Brahma Sutras, the Upanishads and the Gita, 
pratika A symbol representing God or a deity for facili- 
tating worship and spiritual contemplation, 
pratima An image representing God or a deity for facili- 
tating worship and spiritual contemplation, 
pratyahara The process of detaching the subtle sense- 
organs from their corresponding outer instruments on 
the physical body. See Ashtanga-yoga. 

Pravritti Marga The Path of Desire, — a preliminary 
course of spiritual discipline, 
punya A meritorious deed; virtue. 

Purana(s) A class of popular scriptural texts in which 
spiritual teachings are imparted through a garb of 
myths and legends; mythology. 

Purushottama (Lit., the Supreme Person) The Supreme 
Lord of the universe. 

Putreshti yaga A sacrificial rite performed with the object 
of getting a son. 

Baja-yoga The Path of Concentration,-— one of the four 
fundamental types of spiritual discipline. 
a:)ajarshi (Lit.,^ (sage-king) One who is a king and also a 
seer of spiritual truths. 

rajas One of the three aspects or component traits of 
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Cosmic Energy, — ^the principle of dynamism in nature 
bringing about all changes, — ^through this is projected 
the relative appearance of the Absolute as the universe, 
(vital energy and the subtle organs of action have 
this in thefr make-up), — ^in individual nature pre- 
dominance of this generates passions and restlessness, 
liajasika Energetic, ambitious and restless due to pre- 
dominance of rajas in one’s nature. 

Rama (chandra) An Incarnation of God as Vishnu^ (the 
Preserver) , — one of the chosen Ideals of the 
Vaishnavas; God (in a general sense), 
rasa Taste ; the sensation of taste ; also, essence of enjoy- 
ment. 

lipu (Lit., a foe) The six passions, viz., lust, anger, greed, 
infatuation, conceit and jealousy, 
rishi Seer of God; a sage. 

Rishi-yajna Study of the Scriptures for gratifying the 
seers of God, — one of the five sacrificial rites enjoined 
on all householders. 

rupa Form (in a general sense); colour as the object of 
perception through the organ of sight; the sensation 
of colour. 

Sachchidananda-sagara The ocean of Existence, Know- 
ledge and Bliss, — b, metaphorical expression suggesting 
the indescribabie Absolute Reality, 
sadhaka An aspirant going through any course of spiritual 
di^ipline. 

sadhanS Spiritual practice or endeavour. 

Saguna Having attributes (as opposed to Nirguna). 
Sahara Having a form (as opposed to Nirakara). 
sakhya The attitude of a devotee expressing the relation- 
ship of a friend with God, See bhava. 
Sakshi-chaitanya Consciousness as witness of mental 
functions. 

samadhi Concentration par excellence, trance, a super- 
conscious state. See Ashtanga-yoga. 
samashti An integrated whole of the same class of entity ; 
e.g., samashti bvddhi (Cosmic Intelligence) . 
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samatwam Equanimity under all conditions; equability 
of outlook (making no distinction between friend and 
foe, pain and pleasure, etc.) . 

samcbita A portion of past Tmrma-'phaLa that lies stored 
up for experience in future births. Bee karma-phala. 

samghata Combination. 

Samhita(s) One of the two primary sections of each of 
the Vedas containing hymns and sacred formulae, the 
other being BTdhrriana{s) . 

sampradaya Sect. 

samsara Life through repeated births and deaths; the 
world ; worldly life. 

samskara(s) Subtle mental impressions (in which state 
previous experiences lie stored up in the mind) . 

samsriti Repeated passing (through births and deaths). 

samyama Control (particularly of the mind and the 
senses) ; a technical name of the combination of the* 
last three steps of spiritual discipline acc. to Raja-yoga. 

Sandhya Vandana A simple Vedic ritual to be performed 
daily by the members of the first three social groups 
during the first three stages of their life. 

Sannyiasa Renunciation of social ties; the last stage of 
Hindu life, viz,^ the stage of complete renunciation. 
Bee ashrama. 

Sannyasi A monk, one who has embraced the life of 
complete ^ renunciation, one belonging to the fourth 
stage of life, viz., Sannyma. 

sattwa One of the three aspects or component traits of 
Cosmic Energy, — ^the principle of poise in nature, — 
through this things are revealed to consciousness (the 
intellect, mind and subtle organs of knowledge have 
this in their make-up), — ^in individual nature pre- 
dominance of this generates purity, equanimity and 
the power of clear vision. (Also, an entity ; a living 
being) . 

sattwika Having sattvxi predominantly in one^s nature 
and hence endowed with purity, equanimity and clear 
vision. See sattwa. 
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Saura A Hindu sect worshipping God as Surya; a member 
of this sect ; pertaining to this sect. 

Shad“Darshana The six systems of Hindu philosophy, 
viz., {Purva) Mmvamm, Nyuya, Vaisheshika, Yoga, 
Sdnkhya and Vedanta (Uttara Mimdnsd ) . 

Shaiva A Hindu sect worshipping God as Shiva; a 
member of this sect ; pertaining to this sect. 

Shaiva Agama (s) A class of scriptural texts of the Shaiva 
sect, 

Shakta A Hindu sect worshipping God as the Divine 
Mother; a member of this sect ; pertaining to this sect, 

shakti ; Shakti* Power : general name of God 

as the Divine Mother, connoting the apparent dynamic 
aspect of the Eternal Being as the Supreme Power of 
Creation, Preservation and Destruction of the universe ; 
the Divine Power of Becoming; Cosmic Energy. 

Shalagrlma-shila A variety of rounded stone with certain 
marks on it used as a symbol of God as Vishnu. 

shanta The (unemotional) attitude of calmness of a 
devotee contemplating on the infinite glories of 
Personal God, — ^this attitude does not express any 
earthly relationship with Him. See bhava. 

sharira Body. 

Sh§,stra(s) {Lit., that which governs) The Scriptures 
(that govern Hindu life and conduct). 

shavda Sound; the sensation of sound. 

Shiva God in a particular form, — ^the chosen Ideal of the 
Shaiva sect. One of the Hindu Trinity representing 
God as the Destroyer. See Brahma. 

Shivalinga A symbol of God as Shiva, made of stone, 
metal or clay. 

Shodashi Name of God as the Divine Mother in a parti- 
cular form. 

shravana The first of the three steps of spiritual discipline 
on the Path of l^owledge, consists of hearing about 
the^ eternal verities from the spiritual guide and the 
Scriptures, 

shreyas TJltimate good, i.e., perfection and eternal bliss. 
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shrotra Ear ; the subtle organ of hearing corresponding 
to the ears. See indriya (s) . 

Shruti anything heard) Revealed knowledge, — ^the 

Vedas. 

shubha Good ; (auspicious) . 

Shudra A primary social group. See vama, 
shunya Void. 

siddha One who has succeeded in reaching the goal of 
liberation. 

siddhi(s) Occult powers. 

Smriti(s) (Lit, anything remembered) Any Scripture 
other than the Vedas, specially one laying down social 
and domestic laws. 

sparsha Touch; the sensation of touch. 

Sphota The eternal sound acc. to a school (Mimdnsa) of 
Hindu philosophy. 

Shrishti (Lit, projection) Creation. 

Sthiti Continued existence, — ^tlie state of the universe 
during the interval between Creation and Dissolution, 
sthula Gross; physical, as opposed to subtle (sukshToa) 
and causal (kdrana), 

sukshma Pine ; subtle ; belonging to a subtler order of 
existence than the physical. 

Surya (Lit, the sun) A Hindu deity ; God in a particular 
form as the chosen Ideal of one of the Hindu sects, 
sushupti Sound sleep. 

Suta(s) A class of people in ancient India serving as 
minstrels and chroniclers in royal courts. 
sutm(s) Aphorism; a terse saying, almost a suggestive 
formula, embodpng a lesson, — (different subjects were 
epitomised by the Hindu writers through such pithy 
sayings) . 

Sutratma See Hiranyagarbha. 

Swadha A Vedic word interpreted as the mysterious 
Divine Power of Becoming, i.e., Maya or Avidyd. 
swadharma The religion or code of duties of a Hindu acc. 

to his stage of life and station in society, 
swadhyaya Study of Scriptures. 
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Taijasa A name used in Vedanta phil. for an individual 
in the subtle state (as in dream) , — ^when the Supreme 
Reality is veiled and coloured by an individual subtle 
body, It appears as Taijasa. 

tamas One of the aspects or component traits of Cosmic 
Energy, — ^the principle of inertia, ignorance and insenti- 
ence in nature, — ^through this Reality is veiled, (the 
physical universe has this in its make-up), in indivi- 
dual nature predominance of this generates lethargy 
and ignorance. 

tamasika Lethargetic and ignorant. 

tanmatra(s) (lAt., that alone) The elementary consti- 
tuents of the imiverse. See bhuta(s). 

Tantra (s) A class of scriptural texts (not derived direct- 
ly from the Vedas) presenting God as the Divine 
Mother and prescribing elaborate and often esoteric 
rituals, — of two varieties, Agama and Nigama ; (some 
of the Shaiva and Vaishnava scriptural texts are also 
rderred to as Tantras) . 

Tantrika A Hindu sect worshipping God as the Divine 
Mother ; a member of this sect ; pertaining to Tantra 
(Tantric) . 

Tara Name of God as the Divine Mother in a particular 
form. 

ta^na Libation of water for gratifying the manes. 

tejp Same as agni. See bhuta(s). 

Trigunamayi A connotative name of God as the Divine 
Mother suggesting that She possesses the three phases 
of Cosmic Energy, viz., sattwa, rajas and tamos. 

Trigunatmika Characterised by three traits, viz., sattwa, 
rajas and tomcw,— an attribute of the Cosmic Energy 
or the Divine Power of Becoming {Maya, Avidm., 
Avyakta, Prahriti) . 

twak Skin; the subtle organ of touch corresponding to 
the skin. See indriya(s). 

upiadhi A superimposed thing or attribute that veils and 
gives a coloured view of the distinct substance beneath 
it ; limiting adjunct ; a technical term used in Vedanta 
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phil. for any superimposition that gives a limited view 
of the Absolute and makes It appear as the Relative. 

Ul)(agama (s) Subsidiary scriptural texts connected with 
a^ Shaiva Agama. See Shaiva Agama (s) . 

Upanishad (s) The well-known Hindu Scriptures in- 
cluded in the Vedas dwelling mainly on the eternal 
verities of life and existence. 

upasana (LU,, sitting near) Worship or contemplation of 
God or a deity. 

vada Doctrine. 

vaidhi (Lit., according to a set code of injunctions) 
Formalistic. 

vaidhi bhakti Formahstic devotion (at the initial stage 
on the Path of Love), practice of devotion through 
a set code of rituals, — as a preparatory course for 
developing intense love for God. 

Vaishnava A Hindu sect worshipping God as Vishnu; a 
member of this sect; pertaining to this sect. 

Vaishya A primary social group. See varna. 

Vamana (Lit., a dwarf) One of the Incarnations of God 
acc. to Hindu mythology. 

V^aprastha The third stage of Hindu life, viz., the stage 
of retirement and contemplation. See ashrama. 

Var^a (Boar) One of the Incarnations of God acc. to 
Hindu mythology. 

vaijna Any of the four primary social groups acc. to 
qualifications and vocations, viz., Br^mana (priests, 
tochers and law-makers), Kshatriya (warriors and 
kings), Vaishya (traders, bankers, industrialists and 
farmers) and Shudra (labourers) . 

varnlashrama Related to the four primary social groups 
and the four stages of Hindu life, 

Varuna A Hindu deity. 

vatsalya The attitude of a devotee expressing parental 
relationship with God, looking upon Him as a child. 
See bhava. 

vayu: Vayii* Air. See bhuta(s) : *A Hindu deity. 

vedana Feeling, sensation ; (pain) . 
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Vedanta (Lit., the end of the Vedas) The Upanishads; 
the school of Hindu thought (based primarily on the 
Upanishads) upholding the doctrine of either pure 
Non-dualism or conditioned Non-dualism, — (the 
original text of this school is Vedamta Darshana or 
TJttara MiirMnsa or the Brahma Sutras compiled by 
the sage Vyasa) ; pertaining to this school of thought, 

vibhuti (s) Supernormal power. 

videha-mukti Liberation at the end of the present life. 

vidhi Injunction (enjoined by the Scriptures) . 

vijnanamaya kosha The sheath of intelligence. See 
kosha(s). 

Vikshepa shakti One of the aspects or component powers 
of Nescience functioning as the apparent distorter of 
Reality. 

yirachara (Lit, conduct of heroic souls) A Tantrika 
course of spiritual discipline for the heroic type of 
devotees. 

Virat A Vedic deity ; a cosmic being with the entire 
physical universe as his body. 

vishaya ' Object of perception (related to an organ of 
knowledge) . 

Vishishtadvaita-vada The doctrine of conditioned Non- 
dualism (of a Vedanta school upholding that the One 
actually becomes many) . 

Vishnu God as the Preserver, — one of the Hindu Trinity : 
also called Narayana. (Rama and Krishna are 
regarded as Incarnations of Vishnu) . The chosen 
Ideal of the Vaishnavas in any of these forms. 

Vishwa A name used in Vedanta phil. for an individual 
ia the gross state (as during the waking period), — 
when the Supreme Reality is veiled and coloured by an 
individual physical body. It appears as VishAjoa : 
(universe) . 

Tivarta lUusOjry appearance, (a doctrine of the Non- 
dualistic school of Vedanta phil., explaining creation as 
an illusory appearance of the Absolute, is known as 
Vivartorvada ) . 

Tiveka Discrimination. 
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vritti Condition; mode; modification; fnnctiom 
Tyashti Individual (as opposed to samashti). 
vyavaharika In an apparent and relative sense, as opposed 
to paramarthika, — (a technical word of Vedanta phil.) . 

yajna (yaga) Sacrificial rite. 

yama A preliminary course of moral discipline prescribed 
by Rdja-yoga, See Ashtanga-yoga. 
yavana an Ionian, a Greek) A term of contempt 

implying a non-Hindu with outlandish habit and 
customs (cf, 'heathen^ and ‘kafir’), 
yoga union) Union with God; any course of 

spiritud discipline that makes for such union; con- 
centration of mind ; Raja-yoga ; unruffled state of 
mind under all conditions. 

Yogamaya A Paurdmlca name of the mysterious Divine 
Power of Becoming. 

yogi One who strives earnestly for union with God; an 
aspirant going through any course of spiritual discip- 
line; one going particularly through the scheduled 
course of Rdja-yoga; a spiritually advanced person 
with a perfectly unruffled mind under all concfitions. 
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^diaryas (Spiritual Teachers) » 
129-lSO, ail. 
adhikari-va^a, ^15. 
adhyasa, 187. 

Advaita school (of philosophy) , 
the. Creation acc. to, 161-166 ; 
view of soul acc. to, 177. 
AgaxQa(s), SO, 31. 

Agastya, 14. 

Agni Purdna, 28. 

Aitareya UpaTmhad, 26, 160 n, 
Arjuna, 29, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
118, 206. 

Aryas, the, original home of and 
expansion of, 18, 14. 

Arya dharma (see also Hinduism) , 
13. 

Arya Sanmj, the, 16, 61 n. 
Aryavarta, IS. 
asana, 63, 64. 

Atharva-Veda, the, 24, 192. 
Atman {see Self, soul) , 86, 173 ff. 
Avatara, see Incarnation of God. 
Avidya, 77, 116; and Creation, 
162; 177, 187. 

Ayyakta, and Creation, 145, 147, 
148, 160-164, 174; the npUhi 
of Ishwara, 178. 

Bama Kshepa, 102. 

Bhdgavata/m {Shrimad), . 28, 

127 n., 204 n., 208. 
bhakti, forms of, 85-90, 
Bhakti-yoga, 82-105; the basis 
of, 82-84/; the disciplines of, 
86 ff. ; worship of God through, 
85-105; the five attitudes in, 
92; and Tdntrika sddham, 96- 
102; allied with Karma-yoga^ 
116 ff., 214. 

Bharata, 206, 208. 
bhava (s) , 92-94, 

bhuta (s) , the five. Creation and 
the nature of, 147-165. 


Bhuta-yajna, 45, 47. 

Bilwamangal, 82. 

body, gross and subtle, 84, 78^ 
147, 149, 174, 178. 

Brahma (see also Hiranyagarbha) ^ 
88 ; Creation and, 143, 146- 
149, 159, 161, 169-178, 204, 205. 

Brahmaloka, the, 44, 161. 

Brahman (see al^ God) , 80, 88 ; 
is with and without form, 
104, 110 ; Nirguna and Sagtma, 
183-141 ; the source of Cim- 
tion, 162-168. 

Brahmana (s) , the, 24, 25, 47; 
and inythologv', 2t>2. 

Brahmanria (Nalure) , 142-168 ; 
subdivisions of, 172. 

BraJvma Sutra (b), the, 27-28, 
73 n., 77 n., 103 n. 

Brahma Ydm^ Tantra, 30. 

Brihaddranyaha Upanishad, the, 
26, 72 n., 138 n., 134 n., 185 n., 
186 n., 137 n.. 141 n„ 174 n., 

175 n., 176 n., 177 n., 180 n.. 
182 n., 183 n., 184 n., 186 n., 
186 n. 

Brihad Brahma SarnMtd, 81. 

Buddha, 128, 

buddhi, 78, 80; and jwdtman, 
178-181. 

Buddhimn, 15, 16. 


Chaitanya, 128, 129. 

Chaitanya ClwriiAmriia, 91 n., 
98 n. 

Chandi the, 28, 127 n., 209. 
Chhandogya Upamshad, the. 
22 n., 25, 39 n., 134 n., 160 tt„ 
184 n., 186 n. 

Christ, 60 n., 128. 

Complete Worhs of Swami Viveka^ 
Tianda, the, 18 n., 159 n., 

196 n. 

Creation, 146-159; mythology of. 
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^04-205 ; aco. to different 

schools, 161-166, 

Darshanas, the six (schools of 
philosophy) , S7. 

Dayananda, Swami, 51 n. 

deities, the, 141. 

Pevalok^ 44, 45, 46, 1^, 17^. 

Peva-yajna {see also Pancha/- 

yajna), 50, 5^, 56. 

dharana, 63, 66. 

dharma {see also Hinduism), 17- 
^2; 40, 66, 126, 217, 218, 223, 
224. 

dhyana, 63, 67, 69. 

dream-state, the, 188. 

Drig-Drishya Vweka, 85 n. 

evolution, aoc. to Hinduism, 
16W59. 

Ganapatyas, the, 16, 51, 99. 

Gandhari, 206. 

Qitdi the, 29 ; 82 n., 33 n., 34 n., 
40n., 41 n., 52n., 60n,, 62 n., 
74n.> 80 n., 86 n„ 107. 108; and 
Karnwryoga, 106 ff.; on yoga, 
109-110; 110 n., Ill n., 113, 
114, 116, n., 117 n., 118 n., 
121, 120 *n., 129 n., 136 n., 
137, 143 n., 176 n., 216 n„ 
218 n. 

God, immanence of, 18, 215- 

216; prayer to, 49; love of — * 
and iis attainment, 86 ff . ; wor- 
ship of — ^through symbols and 
images, 88-90; Personal — , 94, 
98-99, 136-137; as Mother, 98; 
worship of Personal — , 103-105 ; 
and KoTTnor^oga, 117-119 ; In- 
carnation of, 125-129 ; nature 
of, 133-141 ; and Creation, 
147 ff., 160-161 ; and evolutioji, 
160 ; and Brahman and 
Hkanyagarhha and jivas, 176- 
178. 

Gotamai 27. 
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guru (spiritual guide), 21, 90. 

Hanumanji {see also Mahavira), 
91. 

Harishchandrat, 206. 

Hindu (s) , the, 13 ; origin of 
the name, 14 ; religious basis 
of the culture of, 14, 15 ; view 
of religion, 17-22, 210-226 j 

the Scriptures of, 23-31 ; out- 
look on life, 210-225. 

Hinduism, antiquity of, 13 ; ex- 
pansion of, 15 ; sects of, 15, 
16, 51, 188 ; and the "West, 16 j 
preaches divinity of man, 17- 
19 ; and the guru^ 21, 62 ; and 
Personal God, 94, 98-99 ; the 
essential elements of, 125 ff . * 
the prophets of, 125-130; and 
Incarnation of God, 125-129 ; 
the Scriptures of, 130-132; the 
spiritual truths of, 133' ff. ; and 
God, 133-141 ; evolution acc. 
to, 158-159 ; rituals in, 190- 
201 ; mythology in, 201-209 
fundamentals of, 210-223 ; 
preaches unity in diversity,. 
215-220 ; resurgence and mission 
of, 221-225. 

Hindusthan, 14 ; mother of civi- 
lisation in the East, 15. 

Hiranyagarbha {see also Brahma),. 
141, 143 ; and Creation, 144- 
151, 161, 205; is a jiva, 169, 
170, 173 ; and God, 178 ; 180, 
183. 

History of Indh/n Literature, a, 
by Wintemitz, 30 n., 202 n. 

image worship, see pratika and 
pratimlU 

Incarnation of God, 87, 125-129. 

Isha Upanishad, the, 18 n., 26, 
135 n., 221 n. 

Ishta (the chosen Ideal), 90, 91, 
92, 93, 94, 95. 

ishtapurta, 47 n. 
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Ishwara (see God), and Pr&jna, 
185. 

Ishuoara Samhitd, SI. 

Jaimiiii, S7, 

Jainism, an offshoot of Hinduism, 
15, 16. 

Jamunacharya, SI n. 

Janaka, IIS, 121. 

jiva (jivatman) , the, seat of, 
78 ; and Self, 80 ; and Crea- 
tion, 151, 152; 169-189; literal 
meaning and the different 
varieties of, 169-173 ; is really 
Consciousness, 173-174 ; the 
different bodies of, 183-185 ; 
naigrations of, 186-187; libera- 
tion of, 187-188. 

Jit&rmmntcLsdra SamMta^ 81 . 

Jnana-yoga, 71-81 ; meaning of, 
72; requirements and discipline 
of, 72-81 ; allied with Karma- 
Voga, 115 ff.; 214. 

Kalki, 128. 

Kanada, 27. 

Kapila, 27; 

karma, doctrine of, 35-37 ; and 
Creation, 151. 

Karmar-yoga, 106-122 ; and the 
Oita, 108 ff.; the rationale of, 
110-112 ff.; factors of, 112; 
and mental purification, 113 ; 
and Sannyasa, 113-114, 121-122 ; 
per S6, 115 ; allied with Jrmna 

and Bhakti yogas, 115-120; and 
God, 117-118 ; and the house- 
holder, 108 ff., 119-121; 214. 

Kama, 200, 208. 

Kawalya Upanishad, /60 n. 

Katha Upamishad, the, 26, 60, 
73 n„ 78 n., 80 n., 134 n., 
174 n., 176 n., 181 n. 

KaushitaM Upanishad, 172 n, 

KeTia Upamskad, the^ 26, 134 n. 

Krishna, 29, S3, 60, 61, 86, 87, 
93, 94, 106, 107, 108, 118, 121, 
128,. 137, 206, 207, 208. 


Kshatriyas, the, 47, 107. 
Kiddmava TaTttra, the, SO. 
Kidasara Tantra, the, 80, 

Lakshmana, 206. 

Legacy of Lndm, the, 16 n. 

Mahdhharata, the, 28, 29, 202 
207, 209. 

Mahdnirvdna Tantra, the, 30, 
201 n, 

Mahavira, 92, 206. 
nianana, 74, 75-80. 
manava dharma, 17-19. 

Mdndukya Upanishad, the, 26. 
mantra, (hymn) , 24, 25 ; (sacred 
formula), 50, 51, 197, 1 98; 
(sound symbol), 90, 100. 
Manu, 26, 27. 

Mdrkand&ya Pumna, 28, 127 n, 
209. 

Matrihahkeda Tantra, 88 n, 
MaUya Purdna, 89 n. 

Maya, 103, 110, 117, 127; and 
Creation, 162-167. 
mind, purification of the, 40^; 
and realisation, 190-191, rituals, 
for, 191 ff. 

Mirabai, 94, 

Mother, Divine, see Shakti. 
Muhammed, 128. 
mukti (liberation) , 38-43 ; uni- 

versal goal, 40; the way to, 
41-42, 71-72; different kin^ of, 
188. 

Mmtdaka Upamshad, the, 22 n.^ 
26, 55 n., 58 n., 59 n., 72 n„ 

. 74 n., 135 n., 179 n., 181 n, 
mythology (Hindu), function and 
nature of, 191, 201-202, 203- 
209 ; influence of, 206-209. 
Narada Panchamtra, 31 n. 
nididhyasana, 80. 

Nigama, 30. 

Nirakara upasana, 103-105. 
nirvikalpa samadhi, see samadhi. 
Nivritti Marga (the Path of 
Keaunciation) , 43, 57-122. 
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niyaona, 63. 

Kri-yajna, 45, 46. 

Nyaya (pMosophy) , ^7. 

Padma Puvma, the, 28. 

Pcmchamtra Samhita, the, SO, 31. 

ParinaanavSxia, 158, 159. 

Patanjali, 27, 158. 

PMoka, 44, 172. 

Htri-yajna, 45, 46, 56. 

Prajna, 185. 

Prakriti, 110 ; is the real agent, 
116; 158, 160. 

Pralaya (Dissolution of the uni- 
Terse), 142-145, 151, 159, 160, 
204, 205. 

prana (s), the, 85, 147, 157, 158. 
175. 

pranaySma, 68, 64, 69. 

Prapamhasdfa, 80. 

piarabdha kaxma-phala, 36, 186. 

Prashna Upmis/iad, the, 26. 

j)ratika and pratuna (of God), 
88-89, 19S. 

pratyahkra, 63-66, 69. 

Pr^vritti Marga (the Path of 
Desire), 42, 43, 44-56, 58, 59. 
60; and Tantra, 97; 214. 

Purianas, the, nature and contents 
of, 28-29 ; 121 ; and Incarna- 
tions, 127-128; mythology in, 
202 ff. 

,Pmva Mvnimsd, the, 27, 42. 

Eadha, 94. 

Baghunandana, 27. 

Eaja-yoga, 63-70; suited to 
rational p^sons, 63; the eight 
courses of, 63-70; dangers of, 
69-70; 120, 214. 

Bama, 87, 91, 128, 129, 206, 
207, 208. 

Bamakrishna, Sri 60, 102-103, 

128, 129, 139, 140, 222. 

Eamanujacharya, 28, Sin., 180, 

Rdmdpa'm, the, 28, 202, 207. 

Bamaprasada, 102. 

Bavaria, 207. 
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Behirth, doctrine of, S2-47. 
religion, and dkarma, 17 ff ; 
the goal of, 20-22 ; variety 
in, 222. 

renunciation, the only way to 
Divinity, 60, 213-214 ; and 

service in Hinduism, 217-219. 
Rig-Veda^ the, 24, 135 n., 137 n,, 
139, 160 n., 167, 204-205, 210. 
rishis, 24, 46, 71, 74, 125-126, 
131, 169, 210, 211, 221. 
Bishi-yajna, 45, 46. 
rituals (the Hindu), 190 if.; 
purpose of, 190 ff. ; of Tdntrika 
worship, 1 97-201 . 

Rudra YuTnala Tmtra, SO. 


samEdhi, 63, 67, 68; nirvikalpa — , 
81, 136. 162. 

Samhitas, the, 24, 25. 

samsm-a, 32-37; 38, 39, 40, 43, 
58, 68. 70, 125, 182. 

samyama, 67-68. 

sanatana dharma, 210. 

Sankhya (philosophy) , 27. 

Sannyasa, 53; and Karma^oga, 
113-114, 121-122. 

Sauras, the, 16, 51, 99. 

Sdttwaia Samkitd, the, 31. 

Savitri, 206, 

Sayings of Sri Ramahrisjma. the, 
140 n. 

Self {sB& also soul, Brahman, 
God) , 35 ; the witness, 79 ; the 
real, '79-80, 110-111 ; is not the 
agent, 116. 

Shaivas, the, 16, 51, 138. 

Shaktas, the, 16, 51, 98, 99, 
138. 

Shakti (Divine Energy, Mother), 
worship of, 30, 98-99 ; and 

Brahman, 136. 

Shankaracharya^ 28, 128, ISO, 

Shastras (the Hindu) , 23-31 ; 
44, 45, 73, 75, 77, 80, 130-132, 
133, 134, 135, 137, 138, 151, 163, 
176, 177, 215, 216. 
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i ShivBlmga, the, worship of, 8S, 

i 196. ’ 

I shravana, 74-75. 

I Shruti, 9ee the Vedas. 

I Shuras, the, 47. 

Shwetdshmxita^a Upcmishad, the 
{/., 26, 71 n., 181 n. 

? siddhis (occult powers), 69-70. 

; -Sita, 91, 129, 206. 

"Skanda Pwrana, the, 28. 
i Asleep-state, the, see sushupti. 

" ‘Snrritis, tiie, meaning and con- 

- ; tents of, 26-27; 181, 132, 211. 

; . soul (see also jiva) , 84-36 ; is 

r r divine, 89, 216-217 ; is all- 
! . X>®rv^ding, 80, 173-189. 

I Srishti (Creation) , 142-168. 

sushupti, 79, 142-148, 183, 184. 
Sutratmia, see Hiranyagarbha. 
symbol worship, see pratika 
and pratinm. 

Taijasa, 183, 185. 

TaUtmya Vpamshad, the, 26, 
44 n., 94 n., 104 n., 188 n., 

184 n., 185 n., 160 n., 171 n., 
176 n. 

tanmatras, 147, 148, 160, 173, 
174, 188. 

Tantras, the, 80; and Vedanta, 

I 99-100 ; special teachings of, 

101-102; 131. 

I Twnirardja Tanira, the, 80. 

I Tantrika sadhana (worship), 96- 

I 102; rituals of, 197 ff. 

I Todala Ta/nira, the, SO. 

; Tulsidas, 82. 

i 

upadhi, 178. 

I Upanishads, the, 25-26, 29, 60, 72, 

I 121, 221, 224* . 

f XJttara MiTndnsd, the, see Vedanta 

1 Darshana. 

Vaisheshika, 27. 

% Vaishnavas, the, 16, 61, 88, 92, 

I 93, 98, 99, 188. 


Vaishyas, the, 47, 48, 

Valmiki, 28. 

varnasbrarna dharma, the, the 
ideal — 47-48 ; as it is, 62-54 ; 
as it should be, 64-56. 
Vasishtha, 206. 

Vdyu Fwrdna, the, 28. 

Vedas, the, authority and diarac- 
ter of, 28-24^ 126, 181-182, 

211 ; worship in, 24-25 ; and 
the basis of religion, 110; and 
mythology, 201 ff. 

Vedanta, see Upanishads. 

Vedofnta Paribh^kd, 150 n. 
Vedanta Sara, 172 n, 

Veddnta Darshcma, the, 27, 28; 

and Creation, 161 and ante, 
Vibhishana. 208. 

Vidura, 206. 

Vixat, 150; and ^as, 178, 183 
Vishishtadvaita school, the. Crea- 
tion acc. to, 161 ; view of soul 
acc. to, 176. 

Vishsm Furdna, the, 28. 
Vishnupriya^ 129. 

Vishnu Ydmcda Tanira, the, 80, 
Vishwa, 188, 185. 

Vivartavada, 162. 

Vivekananda, Swami, on the ori- 
ginal home of the Aryans, IS ; 
on renunciation, 60 n, ; 180 

167. 

Vyasm 27, 28. 

waking state, th^ 182-188, 

yajna, 25, 45 ff., 48, 49, 50, 51. 
62. 

yajnas, the Pancha, 45-47. 
Yajnavalkya, 26. 
yama, 68. 

Yashoda, 98. 

yoga, 27 ; meaning and varieties 
of, 61-62 ; defined in the Oita, 
109-110. -(See also Paja, Juana, 
Karma and Bhakti yogas) . 

Yoga Sutras, the, 158, 169 n. 
Yudhishthira, 206. 
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